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This issue of the Drexe/L/braryOuarfer/y was assembled to aid the 
beginning map librarian or map custodian The articles were 
written presupposing little prior knowledge ot or experience 
With maps No claim is made that this issue iS map hbrananship 
self taught, rather it should be viewed as aids for the beginning 
map librarian The articles herein, supplemented by the material 
Cited in the notes should provide the basic minimum information 
needed bv the new map librarian. 

The reader will note two omissions which may seem rather 
startlmg Nowhere tn the issue ts "map" carefully def.ned and a 
history of map making sketched. The subject is rather large and an 
excellent background can be found m Leo Bagrov^'s Htstory of 
Cartography (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964). G R 
Crone 5 Maps and Thetr Makers (London Hutchmson University 
Library. 1968). David Greenhood s Mappmg (Chicago University 
of Cnicago Press. 1964). R A Sk^Won s Maps: A Htstoncaf Survey 
of Their Study ancfCo/ZecNng (Chicago University of Chicago Press. 
1972). Norman Thrower s Maps and Man (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Herll 1972) and R V Tooley's Maps and Map-Makers 
(New York Crown. 1970) For the purposes of this issue, we can 
tentatively describe a map as a graphic representation of a 
planetary surface 

Also noticable by its absence ts any article devoted to map 
reference work All reference work can be broken down into 
ascertaining what the questioner really wants (the 'reference 
interview") and knowing the collection— bo it books or maps or 
whalHvei -well enough to either provide the information or refer 
The questioner to another source Such knowledge can come only 
from actually working with a collection To some extent, the map 
librarian should be like the alcoholic bartender— his or her own 
best customer 
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in the articles that foiiovv the authofs attempt to avoid the use of 
l.^rqon and try to define or explain special usages as they occur 
One term. date, does seem to be used without amplification. 
Most, but by no means all. of the time date means the time 
period depicted on the map. not the year of iSSue As an example 
a map showing the slave population of Virginia m 1775 would be 
considered a map of 1775 even though printed m 1973 Similarly. 
.1 map printed \n 1973 showing the predicted pc.:)ul3tion densities 
(Of 1984 would be considered a map of 1984 

The reader will note that there is not complete agreement 
among the authors On all points This is a very normal situation 
and shuuldn t worry anyone The authors are also rather good m 
presenting vanous minority positions m their articles There »s 
plonTy of room for controversy m the map field But whatever our 
dibagreemenis and whatever term is used to define the |Ob wo 
Ov map librarian, map custodian map curator, cartcthecaire 
Ccirtologist. or cartographic archivist- you will find a strong sense 
of ospnt and a feeling of brotherhood among those who deal 
with that most expressive? of graphic media, the map 

J. B. Post 
Map Librarian 

Free Library of Phiiadefphia 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
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introduction 

For those beginners who aro fortunate yh to De asked the 
.jufstH/n How do you iiko maps^ as I .,^s eight years ago, you 
n^ight be given the assignment jf devei ping a map collection, 
depending on your answer it you reply with a positive answer, 
you might he given the response 'O K . we'll send you for a week 
uf training, and you 11 be m charge of our map collection In a 
(Jitterent situation the assignment might be to assume full 
ff^sponsihiitty for r? collection that has been well-established for 

/ ucky the correct descriptor lor these assignments, if you like 
m;^ps All the map librarians that I have met are quite pleased 
A.Th tfu» opportunity to work with maps Also, considering how 
jittiCLiit It IS to obtain a job m this specialized field, if you like the 
work make tru^ b(»st of it* 

A;>bumir)q ttien that you arc on(> of the chosen few to entpr this 
li.Mri wr-at arp th<» gpn*»ral conditions that you might expect to 

At UmsI wne writer ufi the state o1 map hbrarianship has been 
.jvrierany optimistic about the future Waller Ristow stated his 
hM'if't that aftirr somt setbacks in the 1950 5 the profession would 
iv* lifted to nfw r)eiqhtsofserviceandprod'iCtivity ' in the 1970 s 
I interpret tns views to mean that personal commitment' would 
\)v hiqh b'^cause I don t see the trend in the direction of rnore 
•-.uppurt for libraries m general 
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In the decado ahead, faculty and student tiroups will De 
dffnanding mofe power over their own institutions, academic 

weMI as econornic tinpfovefTienl will be bargained tor Mutiny 
that An.erica's institutions of highf^r learning may be marked by 
confmumq conflict, the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education recommends that faculty members should be given 
the right to decide whether untoni/ation should be adopted 
Students, according to Carnegie, should be given greater voict* 
in all campus matters 

What fhtrse dt?maridt> are likely tu mean for libraries is that when 
ciii the cream ts siphoned off there won t be much support left to 
distribute in our direction The support that does ♦nckle down to 
libraries will probably benefit the traditional - and traditiun has 
not t>een too kind to non-book materials I dare say if a formal 
Bill of Rights for all Sectors of the academic community dous 
rmergi> from these power struggles, map libraries would not 
have their traditional sentence* of cruel and linusual 
punishment lifted 

The general erosion of th(^ Sftuation may be seen frnm rmothfT 
Carnegie study It reveals |f>d! Artit^ncnn c:c)llt?ges »iru1 
universiiiOb riave today reached a ffagiie" fmancal situation 
The Commission conducted two surveys m 1971 nnd 1973 uf 41 
institutions representing a broad spectrum of institutional typ^-b 
the 1971 survey found 29 institutions in financial difficulty which 
forced them to make cuts that hurt their quality, in 1973. ISfuiiruj 
themselves worse off than m 1971. 1 1 were about the sam** and 
1f> considered themselves better off Asked to predict treruJs t(jr 
trie next few years none of those institutions polk*d saw 
bubstant:al tmrvavement m their prospects 

M was assumed by mosi the public that once tht« Vir^tnam Wiir 
ended there would be more moriey available for domestic needs 
but this trend iS not necessarily inevitable even m our affluent 
IJ S society Considerable prO'ict.onal effort may be required to 
qdivi public acceptance of th. .oiative needs for library pruiects 
per 6e. in conjparison to othn social npnds * 

I 'niversity of California Prestd-.-nt Charles Hitch s^ys that 
large-scale Cuts which President Nixon proposes m Pdur^t.on 
tiifids means more bad news, and on a Ifirge orcJi^r (if 
magnitude Federal and state funrlmg outb^icks so far have 
Sparked two major UC layoffs totaling 486 workers, as 133 other 
employees remain m a precarious positior; 
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Map hbranes have been able to avofd disaster by (1) reducing the 
fa\o of acqtusittons. (2) postponing purchase i>f new equipment 
and jiupplies (3) cancelling plans to hire additional staff. (4) 
stuffing mofo maps into ovorcrowded map cases, and (5) 
absorbing the psychological damage due to increased pressure 
tnat IS a rt^suit of this erosion 

Ihv dttchne \n available money tor map acquisitions is reflected 
by the UC system s percent ot increase in maps added to the 
collections 22°o during the three-year period 1970-1973. compared 
to 39"o for the three prev lous years 1 1 967-1 969) , At the outset Of this 
ftriafHiia! crunch tne rat« of acqu-sitions dropped to 3 25% (1970) 



Support from the Institution 

A poll Of tho attendees to the Ashland meeting of the Western 
As'^orhi^on of Map Libraries taken especially for this article 
ht^ips to indicate the degree to which general support isg. '^n by 
me institution/ The questionnaire was distributed to the 35 
persons attending who represented 26 map collections located 
in Arizona. British Columbia. Ca^fornia. Idaho. Oregon, and 
Washington The collections represented are predominantly 
college and university, but public libraries, government SlQ^ncies. 
and historical societies are included The replies, therefore, 
represent a crOSS-sectior. of types of institutions 

AH of those responding indicated that they received ' time off 
work to attend the meeting, only 16 received some form of 
financial assistance to offset expenses, two received use of a 
vehicle only three received air fare only, and 11 received both 
transportation and per diem (food and lodging) 

Another dimension of support can be measured by the amount 
of time the map librarian is assigned to work on the map 
collection only 7 out of 26 responding work 100% of their time 
on the map collection, the balance of the 26 is spread as follows 
2 work 5^0. 5 work 25" o. 2 work 50% 2 work 75%. 4 have no set 
amount of time assigned and must sandwich maps In with their 
'.'ther duties, and S did not respond to this question 



•H* u*i(,ui h^*i*.^jfi,*r as ttir fyon conducted Mdrch ^^9-31 at tht* Ashland 
» t'vqo'^ Mv^t'nq fn** Wostefn AssfK;iatfon Map iJhfnries M^rc i. 

j',^ 31 19/3- author 
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Other than the principal map librarian assignee to work on the 
map collection, what is the number of Full Timo Equivalent staff 
that IS assigned to the map collection'^ 16 institutions have no 
additional staff. 6 have 1 ^TE. 1 has 2 FTE. 1 lias 3 FTE. 2 receive 
3'hoursof help per week. 1 receives 1/4 PTE and ^ receives 3 4 FTE 

The poll reveals that the average annual budget fur acquiisitionof 
new maps is about $1,400 Thenumber of hours open to the public 
IS also a good indicatton-of support 52 hours per week is the 
average— the range is from 13 to 94 hours 



Typical Salary of the Map Librarian 

What IS your salary range likely to beasamap librarian'^ Although 
it IS not possible, from the information I gathered, to correlate the 
foiiowifig tabulation with years of service either as map librarian 
or otheVtypes of experience, we can provide a profile based on 
highest academic degree obtained There are. of course, many 
other factors that should be taken into consideration, but this 
should help the beginner know what to expect / 

Salary Range Highest Academic Degree Obtained 



$0 thru $ 5.000 

S6.000 thru $ 7,000 

$8,000 thru $ 9.000 

$10,000 thru $11,000 

$12,000 thru $13,000 

$14,000 thru $15,000 

more than $15,000 



None BA 


BUS BS 


MA 


MS 
1 


MLS 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 




8 


1 1 1 






1 


3 




1 


1 




2 


1 2 


1 1 



Personal Commitment 

The poll gives an excellent indication of how dedicated to their 
work are those who attend these meetings The average number 
of miles travelled to attend the Ashland meeting was 530 The 
greatest was by a member who drove from Arizona The personal 
financial commitment was even greater for must the 
average out-of-pocket cost was S75 0O One member, with no 
institutional f;upport of any kind, spent over S300 That s real 
dedication' 



The members reasons and or expectation for attending this type 
of meeting also says a great deal All twenty-s'v persons who . 
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replied to the questionnaire mdicaled that they wanted to learn 
some practical theoretical information that would assist [them] 
in (t»-.eirl work " Nearly all said thay also attended to "engage ^ 
in social contact among [their] colleagues/ One-third indicated 
an interest in participating in the exchange of duplicate maps 
(a regular feature of the WAML meettngs) Only three attended 
to satisfy their institution s request that they attend. 

/ 

Under the economic conditions that are likely to be experienced 
m the coming years, there is an additional commitment that 
nnjst be placed high on the agenda of e very map tibrarjan:pu6/ic 
foLitiOns Survival is not exclusively dependent on how well one 
does the assigned job. Unless the library administration knows 
what the map library is doing, it will be forgotten. It is the map 
iibr.ifran s responsibility to coP^vince the administration that 
thf' map collection is contributing to the needs of the 
comnriijnity (campus or general public) " 

Continuing Education for Map Librarians 

Where can I. a practictng map librarian, take courses that will 
help me accompjish rriy assigned task"^ Unfortunately there are 
no comprehensive, on- going programs that offer adequate 
trammq m the field Occasionally there is a seminar or institute 
that offers limited training, such as the one held at UCLA in the 
•ournmer of 1968 The Institute on Map Librananship. 1968 was 
conducted by Carlos Hagen. Director of the UCLA Map Library, and 
bPonsor*,*d by the UCLA School of Library Service under a grant 
tfom the U S Office of Education This two-week program 
provided lectures, field trips, and practical laboratory work 
Stipnnds of S150 each were granted to the 15 participants, 
[iiu*^ rifi allowance for each dependent 

As others will pomt out. acquisition of maps is one of the most 
difficult tasks facing the map librarian An important contribution 
to this fteld would be the establishment of a U.S. agent for current 
maps and related materials There is a crying need for a weil- 
tstocked commercial vendor in the United States, like Edward 
Stanford Ltd . m London, and Geocenter. in Germany With a 
potential sales market as large as the North American continent. 
It IS incredible that some enterprising genius has not heretofore 
made the attempt c*t establishing such a venture Although a 
great number of government agencies sell their own maps 
direct to the public there are hundreds of map publishers that 
would use areliablevendor.OniyTelberg Book Corp. of New York. 
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who specializes la earth science maps (particularly those of 
Slavic countries), has entered the field. There are several vendors 
for out-of-pnnt maps, and while I don't belittle their contribution 
to our work, they only fill half the need. 

The cost per map from a commercial vendor would be higher than 
buying directly from the publisher, but availability is more 
important and sometimes convenience is less costly if waiting 
time IS taken into account. ^ 

The average size of the map collections surveyed in my pool is 
about 67.000 map sheets. However, the range is a wide one—one 
collection has 300.000 sheets, another has 237.000. two 
collections have 150.000. thirteen collections are 50.000 and 
under, and six have between 51.000 and 85.000. 

The University of California library system, encompassing alt 
nine campuses, has experienced an increase of 650.000 maps 
during the fourteen year period since 1958. However, of the total 
813.000 maps. 625.000 are locaf^d on three campuses: UCLA, 
Berkeley, and Santa Barbara. 

Thirst for Information 

Practicing map librarians hdve a thirst for any information 
concerning new ideas, sources for new maps, and news of any 
sort relating to the organization and administration of map 
collections 

The Geography and Map Division of the Special Libraries 
Association has published its 6(>//ef/n since 1947. and has been the 
mam source of information for map librarians this quarter- 
century It IS entirely devoted to articles of interest to the map 
librarian 

Training for map librarians has been treated adequately by others 
recently.' but I mention the UCLA Institute to make a point i e . 
perhaps it is appropriate at this time that we begin advocating 
this type of program It is expecting too much of library science 
schools to devote more than one lecture on special libraries, or 
conduct a field trip to visit a developed map library. An alternative 
to the on-going course would be for the US Office of Education, 
the American Library Association. Special Libraries Association, 
or individual library schools to underwrite a series of institutes 
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conducted by experienced map librarians, and organized and 
administered by theexistmgmapHbrary associations: Association 
of Canadian Map Libraries (ACML), Geography ao'i Map Division 
of SLA, and the Western Association of Map Librai.t^s (WAML). 

Expansion of the Map Collection 

As man's knowledge expands, so must his collection of maps 
Having complete topographic coverage of all areas, and all 
thematic coverage of any area of emphasis, is tne map librarian's 
constant struggle. I won't describe the acquisitions game, but 
I do wish to point out what I believe to be the appropriate 
philosophical attitude of the map librarian: specialized and 
personalized service differentiates map librarianship from other 
forms of librarianship Since there are fewer patrons that use 
maps, compared to other printed materials, it is possible to 
devote more time and pay more attention to then special needs. 

Locating the material is the key to this personalized service. 
Evaluation of the material is the responsibility of the patron. He 
must choose among the alternatives, but providing the 
alternatives and help m interpreting them is the map librarian's 
special province A patient attitude, and enthusiasm for helping 
to solve the patron s request can help promote a good reputation 
for his work 

Patron demand for maps is increasing at a rapid rate, particularly 
in the field of environmental sciences My own experience is 
that use of our map collection (all subjects) was up 134%during 1971 
over the previous year. This demand has placed add*»d burdens 
that require the map librarian to become familiar with all of the 
various publics who use maps, what type of maps they need, and 
how they use them He must demonstrate his interest in serving 
his patrons An expression of enthusiasm for his own work will 
rub off on those he serves By suggesting how and where 
materials may be obtained, even though the maps are not yet in 
your collection, will indicate a commitment to public service— 
which IS. after all. our raison d'etre. Assessment of the resources 
of other agencies within your community and region will place 
you in an excellent position to render assistance when your own 
collection falls short of being able to satisfy the lequest. 

Special Ubranes. the official lournal of SLA. has recognized the 
demand for information m this field and has recently begun to 
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devote more of its pages to the subject, 1970 was a landmark year 
It pubhstied ten sepaiate art4Cles of direct relationship to map 
librarianship. However, the attention is sporadic, the 1969 
volume had no articles on the subject, and the 1971 volume had 
only two 

The Association of Canadian Map Libraries, organized in 1967. 
has been devoting attention to our common objectives by 
publishing both a Newsletter as well as the Procoedtngs of its 
annual meeting. 

The Western Association of Map Libraries, also organized in 1967. 
has been publishing its fntormatton Bulletin and has recently 
begun a new monographic series, Occasiondl Papers ^ The 
Informatforj Bulletin has had phenomenal growth m its young 
four years of publication Begun asadeviceto foster anexchange 
of information between its own membership, its circulation has 
extended to more than 150 members and subscribers While this 
number doesn t match the readership of the other publications 
cited here, I wish to obs^^rve that any publication that increases 
Its Circulation every year must be absorbirtg some of the thirst' 
of map librarians for relevant information— especially since 
Circulation is up from the initial 20 members 

Efforts to Standardize Procedures 

Anyone who has studied the map librarianship literature or has 
[ attended related meetings where methods, procedures, 

\ techniques, and preferences have been described knows that 
there are as many variations in method as there are map 
collections Hardly any two collections are maintained with any 
uniformity 

/ 

It should be noted by the novice that a collection of maps is so 
unique in format, organization, and storage that quite often a 
separate facility or semi-autonomous section is established apart 
from other units of the library The Library of Congress' Geography 
and Map Division, which is the nation s largest and richest 
collection, is temporarily located in a self-contained facility 
several miles away from the Washington library complex 
Acquisitions, processing, cataloging, and reference services are 
wholly provided by the Division itself Certain other technical 
processes are performed by other divisions of LC. but the 
specialized nature of the Geography and Map Division justifies 
its being set apart 
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This pattern can be found in several colleges and universities 
throughout the United States There are varying circumstances, 
such as an integrated acquisitions program (for technical services 
only) with the main library, but it is generally true that reference 
work, sefectton of new maps for acquisition, processing, and 
cataloging are handled by those persons who have trained 
themselves lo handle these tasks 

The point of this is that the uniquenessof a map collection makes 
standard library practices inappropnate Furthermore, 
standardization of procedures that might apply to map libraries 
across the country are mapproprrate The attempts at 
standardisation have not yet been successful despite well- 
meaning efforts The WAML and the ACML have both instituted 
committees which have sought to achieve some standardization 
I believe the ACML rommittee is still functioning, but WAML s 
effort died on th^^ vine after no official pronouncement that 
standards coi'id be or could not be achieved It is my personal belief 
thdl it IS an impossitjie tasK 

John Bergen cites that 'the only widespread agreement on 
classification of maps is that it should be area-oriented *' 
Although tieir G schedule is area classified, the Library of 
Congress has decided to make the authority responsible for 
compilaticn of the map as the primary cataloging entry " 

Althoi:gh there is a natural interest in learning about methods 
use J by ether map libraries attempting to copy all their practices 
for use in your own situation is not wise Of course there are 
common problems, that goes without saying, but every map 
library finds itself m a different set of circumstances Some 
hbranes serve as a reference collection for current interest, some 
as an archive for historical research The latter presents unique 
preservation problems 

A recent presentation at the Ashland WAML meeting brought 
a surprising reaction Lee Hubbard of the University of 
Washington described his method of foldmga topographical map 
into a folder for convenient storage and retrieval * Map 
librarians wno aie ac conrerned with preservation as much as 
they advocate heavy use of maps, dion I recall having Overheard 
this practice advocated before Many m the audience were 
audibly shaken by this suggestion 

The map collections located on the nine UC campuses, for an 
example, are all of dtfferent size, begun at different times. 
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specialize in subjects that are of greatest importance to the 
purpose for which that collection exists, and are maintained by no 
Qbommon classification or cataloging scheme The common 
problems are tack of adequate staff, space, acquisitions budget, 
equipment, etc. Any attempt, however, to completely 
standardize all operations used by these collections within the 
UC system would be futile and unnecessary. Some consolidation 
of acquisitions might be possible, but the variety of subject 
specialization would dimmish the effectiveness of such a 
program. 

Conclusion 

Although the beginning map librarian should assume his/her task 
with an optimistic outiook. developments and trends require a 
realistic approach 

The typical profile of today *s map library is as follows financial 
support for the map collection must compete with diminished 
funds for all library projects, and it isonlythroughawell-designed 
public relations effort that map libraries will get their share, the 
average map library has 67.000 map sheets and gets about Si. 400 
per year for acquisitions, is open to the public 52 hours per week 
and IS staffed by a map librarian with practically no additional 
help The typical map librarian is one who has received a Master 
of Library Science degree and earns between $8,000 and $10,000 
per year 

Although the map librarian who chooses to broaden his 
professional contacts by attending meetingsof his colleagues will 
receive some support from his institution, he must expect an 
equal personal financial commitmer^t. It is primanly through 
these meetings that the map librarian can acquire additional 
training Equally important are the publications especially 
designed to exchange information among map librarians 
Readers should not interpret this profile to mean that there is 
standardization throughout the field of map librahes. for there are 
as many variations as there are map libranes 

Sisyphus was condemned by Zeus to roll a heavy rock up a steep 
hill forever, only to have it always roll down again when he 
approached the top It was only because Zeus was angered by 
Sisyphus disrespect that this reprisal occurred In your quest for 
promoting your cause. I urge you to use imagination in seeking 
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all possible sources ot support, and avoid offending unnecessarily 
However, the map librarian should not be willing to accept the 
status quo. don t let fear of reprisal prevent you from Putting 
forward the boldpst and most specific arguments to lustify your 
request for support Be diplomatic, be committed to advancing 
the profession It is only through increased power that map 
hbrarianship will overcome the traditional preferential 
treatment afforded to book collections Participation in 
organizations that are designed to achieve this goal should be 
on the personal list of priorities for every map librarian 

The next tew years do not portend easy times for the map 
librarian and the development of the map collection, but personal 
commitment to long-range goals, coupled with a lot of public 
ft*latiuns wtll make the t'end turn around 
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This article is intended for the librarian with little experience 
tn map libraries In other words, it is aimed at the librarian who 

lust bt^en told to take over an existing collection or to the one 
who has been told to establish a map collection. Initially. I will 
Suggest what I consider to be general basic matenals which 
should be collected by all map libraries, from the general world 
atlases to local maps Throughout the text sources for the 
acquisition and selection of maps, atlases, globes, aerial 
photographs wall maps, and related materials will be 
jHtfoducod 

Tht. need for an active and planned acquisitions program, whether 
it is Simply updating a very small collection or developing a 
research collection is important for the library and its users In 
order to establish an acquisitions policy, the librarian must first 
recognize the limitations of his library size of library, type of 
library (academic or public), space available, and expected 
fmancial support A recent article by Alberta Koerner will assist 
the new map librarian in the initial phases of library 
orqanization 

TUi^ size of \hv library will have a great deal to do with thefuturc 
development of the map collection Is it to remain a general 
up-to-date reference collection or is it to become a major library 
collection'? I believe the librarian assigned to an existing 
collection, regardless of type or size faces a more difficult 
dilemma. :>incc ho must first discover what is there before 
tieginnmg an acquisitions program The following pages will 



[j.ivici A CoDh If, iht* m.ip and geography librnrtan tM^ UnivpfS'ty 
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include a list of basic sources the author feels should be in most 
map collections 

World Atlases 

The need for current world reference atlases is obvious However, 
there seems to be an overemphasis of these general atlases 
when the acquisition of Other related sources (thematic atlases, 
national atlases, maps, gazetteers, and bibliographies) could 
improve the library's reference services. The following world 
atlases would constitute an excellent basic collection: Times 
Atlas of the Wortd (London: Times. 1972); ThelntematfOnatAtias 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969); Commerctaf Atlas and Marketing 
Guide (Chicago: Rand McNally. annual editions): and the Oxford 
Economic Atfas of the World (London: Oxford. 1972) Two recent 
atlases which may be helpful are the new Oxford World Atlas 
(London, Oxford, 1973) and the Times Concfse Atlas of the World 
(London Times. 1972) The Times comprehensive edition is the 
latest issue m a fine tradition of world atlases with many 
large-scaled maps and a 200,000 place name gazetteer section 
The International Atlas is perhaps the best effort of any U S. 
commercial publisher Its use of shaded relief maps makes the 
atlas easier to read for those users unfamiliar with map 
interpretation Two excellent economic atlases are the 
Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide and the Oxford 
Economic Atlas of the World, The first, used in most American 
libraries, is published annually giving statistics on agriculture, 
communications, manufacturing, trade, transportation, and 
population for small geographical areas in the United States The 
Oxford a!:as will be essential for wOrld economic data in graphic 
form 

Historical Atlases 

To accompany these world atlases which reveal current 
information, every library should have historical atlases as well 
Shepherds Histoncal Atlas (New York Barnes and Noble. 1967) 
and The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol XIV, Atlas [Lor^<^ox^ 
Cambridge University Press. 1970) are two of tho best historical 
atlases Each of these may have their advocates, although the 
Cambridge may be preferred since it is the most recent, contains 
more maps, and does include information from the late sixties 

Two atlases dealing specifically with American history may also 
be of interest to many libraries Theodore Miller's Graphic 
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History Of the Americas (New York: Wiley. 1969} and American 
Heritage s The Amencan Heritage Pictorial Atlas of Umtcd 
States History (New York: American Heritage. 1966) 



United States Atlases 

The National Atlas of the United States (Washington: U.S. 
Geological Survey. 1970) must be included in eve; / library with 
a map collection. It is the most complete atlas ever published 
for the United States and will answer questions from land use to 
traffic flow. Examples of the major' subjects covered are: General 
Reference Map? Physical. Historical. Economic, Socio-Cultural. 
Administrative, and World Maps. 

Another excellent atlas for the map library, and still only $2 95. 
IS the Rand McNally Road Atlas (Chicago: Rand McNally. annual 
editions) which will be used by vacationers and campers This 
atlas provides up-to-date road and mileage maps o' every state 
and liSts of national forests and parks 



World Maps 

Although atlases are very useful tools, it is the map that the 
librarian must turn to when a patron requests more detail than 
that shown in an atlas An atlas, because of its size and format. 
IS restricted in the detail it can show. The following sets of maps 
are suggested for the library to choose from, depending upon the 
scope of Its collection: "International Map of the World" (IMW). 
"Operational Navigation Charts ' (ONC); and the 1 2.500.000 
World Map; Although many of the IMW sheets are out-of-date, 
especially those sheets covering the Americas, it can be a 
convenient reference for those regions with up-to-date coverage 
These maps, excluding the Amencas. may be purchased from the 
U S Defense Mapping Agency's Topographic Center in 
Washington; those for the Americas are available from the 
American Geographical Society in New York. Another more 
recent set of maps, consisting of only 244 sheets (versus Over 
1.000 for the IMW). and published by the Hungarian Department 
of Cartography, provide an accurate and current coverage of the 
^,world at the scale of 1 2.500.000 Still another choice for the map 
- library is the Operational Navigation Charts (ONC). published by 
the Defense Mapping Agnecys Aerospace Center These charts, 
produced m St Louis, are exceptional world reference maps at 
the scale of 1:1.000.000 with shaded relief Education institutions 
may receive fifty free copies of these maps each year. 
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f-or t^ose iibfanes mtendmg to develop a research coliocton. they 
snould be a depository for Xho D^*fense Mapping Agency s Tcpographic 
Center (formerly the Army Map Service and Army Topograph, c 
Command) If necessary, they should place their name on the 
waiting list for new depositories Although their maps aru often 
quite dated, they do provide a general basic collection to build 
upon 

United States Maps 

Any map collection of the United Stat^^s mtist beqm with the U S 
Geological Survey's topographic quadrangles Free indexes bhowmq 
current coverage of the individual stat*js are available from the 
li 5^ G S in Washington Their maps are also available on 
(-Vpusilory and the U S G S Map information Offfcv hdt> 
niinit'roiis fren brochures describing the various typ^s of maps 
puhlf?hed by thL* Survev \ would encourage e^^ery map librarian to 
invtfsligale all of the seni-s offered by the U S G S Topograpfuc 
• Mrtps of AlasK^j and Anlarc.ica 1 L^SU.OOU ano 1 1.000.0QO 
topographic maps of the United States 'MiscellarH^uus Geologic 
Invostiqations Hydrnlnqir Invosttgattone Atlasps " and tho 
GfM)loqtr (Juadrangit* Maps art» sf?ri«»s which should be m every 
nirMjujfi^ \'i large map hnrary and art* nut .lutuniatically inuludr^l 
'H atl depusit<)r}f>s 

l-Mf those libraries tnlerestucJ m c.cjastal (.fiaif. ')f tho Umt^sl 
-.i.ires a «}f»pf)v,itury with th(? U S National Oucan liuivt/y m 
VVashinqlon ran usually »irranqt-d ]h^^^i} detailed n^iuticai 
( Martv,. well over l.UOO in numhur ano (ju'te large in si/t? WuuUj 
f'foh.ib'y h*» of ust.' \u only fhe larger rnapNt^ranes Anotner Sf-'tot 
vfMTfo IS .ivailahU.* from the National Ocean Siirvt^y s Lakt.* CenitT 
th^-s*. .jfM tfu' iHkf ( har?s of t^e Gr»Mt Lakes. L<ikr Champlam me 
\^\ L iwrence River and the N» w Yf)rk Strite Harqe Canal Sysiffn 

With thJ* rraitmijinq emphasis on outdoor recreatinnal acTivitiei; 
thf 1 1 S Huest Service maps of the natiunal forests wouI(i he 
usf'ftjl Items in tfie? rnap cuHection fir library These maps can 
usu.iWy h»/ 'jht.iinefl free of CharQt; from the vaf:nijc, f ore\t ServH.f- 
fu'lO uffin's 

I hM ' i S Bure.'UJ of the Cr nsu:, pijtjlr.fuf, un exf.i'ptinnal s<m ..-s. . a 
t»iefn,iti(. ffirfpb of tfie Urtited States t^xhinjlmg h vafi^'ty of 
pupu.'ation anil economic characteristics by cotinties Trus 
Ufc-bU beries is availahip from the u S Supenntenderif of 
[documents 
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Local Matehdis 

Locdil nidtetfiils {c^ty plans, ^onmg mapb, slate maps, Otc J will 
t>ncompa<>s the geographical area m which all libraries should be 
most interested Initially, this material may prove to be the most 
drtficult to obtain smce. beyond the annual state highway map or 
local Chamber of Commerce City map. state and local maps are 
very seldom advertised A lively correspondence file is the only 
way to discover these materials 

A vtbit uf telephone can to the local city ungmeur's office, and 
hiinilar County offices, will ordinarily result m numerous detailed 
nuipsof your community offered to your library at a very nominal 
^.o^t A review of your states governfYient organisation manual 
w:ii furntsh you with the names and addresses of state agencies 
v,rhich may be tnvoivod in mappmg Among the obviou:> agencies 
to be contacted are the Highway Department. Geological Survey. 
Fort-stry Department Par*^s Department, and a variety of state 
plannmg offices The High A/ay Department is perhaps the most 
important smce thny produce hundreds of maps annually 
Liimmatmg the detailed engineering drawings whfch few 
titjitH;ies need they nurn^aiiy produce City plans for mobt tuwMi> 
and r.ities throuqnout the state, as well as county outime and 
transportation maps These have always been provided to our 
hbrary fri-e of charge 

Uhff items to be included with local acqui*=>itions are stat^ 
county ar^d City atlaser. There have been ntjmerows state atlases 
(MjM.shed and many statrs have county plat bo(;ks produced by 
t.v)nmiercial publisherti. showmq land ownership 

Historical Maps and Atlases 

Each library should have a small coliectioti ot historical mai's 'f 
its state ever\ if rt has to be a facsimile collection As Ristuw 
indii.Hteb. there are numerous dealers in facsimile maps arid 
atlases and the list and offniinys ccmtirtue to grow." 

F Of tho*^e libraries fortunate enough to be able to purchase original 
editions or for the library wanting to have a few select historical 
maps of their region, the more common aeaiers are Argosy Book 
Stores. H P Kraus andL S Straight, ail of N(»w York and Kenneth 
Nebenzahl of Chicago Many others in the United States as well 
as those m foreign countries will be found m an article by R W 
Stephenson in Special Librartes ' 
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Sources for Future Acquisitions 

After having made the basiC selections, how does the map 
iiDranan keep hjs collection currenf? How does he acquire new 
materials'^ The most common source for current acquisitions are 
tfie p''ofessional journals. There are numerous publications 
whtch occasionally review or announce new maps and atlases, 
however, the following fournals contain lists and or reviews of 
maps and atlases m each issue. 6ii//ef/r7 of the Soctety of 
Untvvrsity Cartographers. The Car)adtan Cartographer, The 
Cartographic Journal Mtfitary Erygtpeer. SLA Geography and Map 
Division Bulletin. Surveying aryd Mappmg, and the Western 
Association of Map Libraries Informattor) BuUetin These journals 
Will t)v satisfactory for the majority of libraries although there 
will ht» a few which need to know of new maps even sooner 
These libraries need to investigate the ust? of acquisitions lists 
produced by their colleagues m other map hbr;iries The 
fo:iowmg libraries produce accessions lists at regular intervals 



Ma;.' Divbiun 

2 ;JM,v**fMl,- of CjlCjtjfr L:^Mfv 
0.!*.^.if^ Aifii-rtd r;anad,i 

Map C- >»l^*i !»on 

; .Jt.|v»T>,ltV jf llllMt.JiS 

( !f:..il-.i UliTX):*, tslriul 

5 M.u- Library 

Nf«.'n.|i iMinniS f>1 I 

t^i«jof)Hi.;^!Mii Irifliafiii 47401 
7 M tp L»l^f«*' V 

■J' v^'fS'ty of Kar-sa'j 
L.i^vffncf' Kdfifias 6b044 



8 L.^ C.ittot^it:.quO 

UniverSite Laval 

Uut?Dec 103. Outa^«'C. C»in.id»i 

9 Map Division 
University of Minnesota 
I ihrary 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 5545f> 

10 Map Lihrary 

North Illinois l.lna'rrSiT y 
Library ^ 
DeKait) Illinois 60115 

11 Dop.'ulfnenial Map Library 
Department of Enerqy. 
Mines and Resources 
bis Booth Street 
Qllawij Canada KIA OE9 

12 Oxford University 
Bodelian Lib^'ary 
Map Spctitjn 
Oxford England 

13 Mcip Liftrary 

Rand Mr.Nally and Company 
Chicago Illinois 60680 

14 Map Libr.iry Rm 61 ^ 
Lif^ivO^stty of Toronto 
100 St George St 

T Of unto S Qniano Cana<l-i 
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15 Anu^ncjn LiouQr JP^tkmi 

iifv,adv*,iv ,i\ Street 
N«'W Vv»rK. Nt'VN Vurk 



18 t)«Mf<h{JtK>n S*-c?40n 



US Gt-'Oiogfcat Surrey 
yjOO iM3uth eads Street 



Ail of the aDOve nbraries. except for the American Geographical 
Society, distribute their lists free of charge \ have chosen to 
t»mphasi^e tfns aspoct of acquisitions because I believe these 
htits provide excoilent citations to current map production of 
interest tu both major and nimor nnap collections They also allow 
you to conr^pare your acquisitions program ana wullection with 
uthef!i thruughuuT tne country 

Beyond the jOutnais Cited previously, there are nutierous 
put>!»cations which include reviews occasionally Those most 
♦,rM. it.tr tu thp hr>rarian f^hou.d be Choice. RQ. and the Wifson 
Ltt)Tdty Bunetm Among the many geographical journals listing 
cind Of revtewmy maps and atlases infrequently are; The 
Geoqraphfcaf R^viovu, The Journal of Geography, and The 
^'>f<ifesstondl Geographer As with most reference collections. 
\t\^ librarian must depend upon his knowledge of the library's 
i^atfuns and anticipate their needs As a rule, the librarian must 
.irdor without the benefit of revtews simply because it may be 
at w-^asT SIX TTUjr»»hb to a year before they begin to appear 

No library no matter how large, can hope to have ail the books 
published and neither can a library hope to acquire the mary 
th()ti:>dnds of maps published annually Two commercial map 
vendors which attempt to meet the needs of all map libraries are 
FcJwaid Sttintord Ltd of London and the Geo Center 
intt'fnationai Map Center of Stuttgart. Germany (formerly two 
c ompanies Ziimstein Map House and Reise-und Verkehrsverlag). 
T»u;se two vendors have published large two-volume loose-leaf 
rataloqs complete with index maps They also issue regular 
supplements Although it may be cofivement to patronise one 
targe vendor, dealing dtrectiy with the original publisher will 
Trequenlly save both time and money Therefore, all libraries 
bhuuld make <in attempt to acquire catalogs from as many 
ijfitrtei:, tiHd publishers as possible The value of such a catalog 
niUM tjon in the words of CarlOb Hagen. is that 

M "r«abies faculty and students to immediately 
tiMtfTfTuru* v^rw'tfu'r tt^e materials they want are published, 
ind if so their pfict»s. technical characteristics, and the area 
thny cover The library, m turn, can immediately prepare 
.iCuuisttton orders for any area without having to write first 
fnr catalogs and pnce lists 
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The most complete list of map publishers with addresses wvas 
recently revised and is available from the Departmental Map 
Library. Department of Energy, Mines, and Resources in Ottawa 
Their publication, Usi of Map Sources, 3d ed . 1972. contains ovei 
460 references listed by country. 

it 

Wall Maps 

If a Mbtdfian is associated with a departmental or school 
collection, he will have to* become acquainted with wall maps 
which may be needed Jor teaching purposes The major sources 
for these maps are the American Map Company of New York, 
Denoyer-Geppert Co . A J Nystrom, and Rand McNally and Co 
of Chicago These companies produce comprehensive catalogs 
which would be desirable for all libraries to have for consultation 
Amencan Map. Denoyer-Geppert. and Nystrom are agents for 
foreign maps as well 

Globes 

. While a recent article described gidtoes as * little more than 

decorative touches in map libraries. I believe librarians could 
exploit this reference tool tr a greater extent and certainly ought 
to be aware of the sources and prices of globes Otness article is a 
useful overview of the features, types, sizes, prices, and sources of 
globes. The major sources, according to Otness are Denoyer- 
Geppert. Modern School Supply. Rand McNally and Co Hammond 
Inc , A J Nystrom and Co . and Replogle Globes Whether 
decorative or not. a globe will provide an easy-access general 
reference tool for the library's users 

Aerial Photography 

Surprising as it may seem, stereoscopic vertical aerial 
photography at the scale of 1 40.000 or larger covers all of the United 
States and is mpre receni and complete than the U S G S. large- 
scale topographic map coverage. Although the U S Department 
of Agriculture is responsible for most o^ the aerial photograph , 
in the U S . an initial request for photographs should be addressed 
to the Map Information Office. United States Geological Survey. 
Washington. D C Other information such as addresses, indexes, 
information on fore»c.n photography, and space photography can 
be found in Sources* of infer rrrauor} ar^d Matenais. Maps ar^d 
Aenai Photograph'^ published by the Association of American 
Geographers ' 

ERIC 
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Two mdex maps of interest to those libraries using aerial 
photography and available free of charge from the U.S. Geological 
Survey are Status of Aenai Photography m the United States and 
Status of Aenai Mosaics in the United States, These maps show 
the agencies responsible for the photography of specific areas 
throughout the United States 

Reference Books 

Each librarian should be interested ma collection of related books 
which Will assist his reference service in the map library. These 
related sources would include bibliographies, gazetteers, directories, 
and special dictionaries. Although discussion of these particular 
sources »s beyond the scope of this introductory article, there are 
specific volumes the librarian should be acquainted with Even 
though most map librarians are not involved with a special 
geography collection as well. Lethwaite's Revision of a fiasco 
Geographical Library. A Selected and Annotated Book List for 
American Colleges (Washington: Association of American 
Geographers. 1970) would be useful to augment the general 
bibliographies by Walford and Winchell Cheney s recent 
Funo oriental Reference Sources (Chicago: American Library 
Assoc. ation. 1971) mcludesachapterongeographicalinformation 
whiCh would be an excellent si:» '9y for the novice map librarian 
to peruse Another recent reference book, especially useful to the 
library s patrons, is S P. Walsh *s General World Atlases in Print, 
A Comparative Analysis (New York Bowker. 1973) A general 
overview of the evolution of modern mapping, a discussion of 
maio'' atlases and maps of the world, as well as a chapter on map 
iibrananship is provided by Lock s Modem Maps and Aclases 
(Hamden. Conn Archon Books. 1969). This book ^t'onyly 
recommended because of its value as an acquisitions and 
bibliographical reference 

Two directories of map collections which each map library should 
have are SLA s Map Collections in the United States and Canada 
(New York Special Libraries Assoctation. 1970). and the 
Association of Canadian Map Libraries Directory of Canadian 
Map Collections (Montreal ACML. 1969) These are valuable 
for addresses of colleagues and map collections, and both 
provide genera! descnptions of the libraries included 

Information and citations to general bibliographies, carto- 
bibliographies, gazetteers, subject dictionaries, and other 
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d;roctorie& and reference sources will be found through 
a general search of the literature 



Conclusion 

This article has attempted to be a practical guide to beginning 
map librarians by suggesting a basidist of materials and providing 
sources which wifi assist them in the selection and acquisition 
of future materials. The sources presented m this article 
represent a selective map library reference collection and were 
chosen since they are the items used most often by the author 
during his experience as a map librarian It is intended as a basiC 
list, a starting point if you will, from which the individual library 
may expand in those areas of particular interest to its users/ 

Finally, tr this period of budget restraints. I would urge map 
lifcrnnans not to hesitate to request complimentary copies from 
all conceivable types of publishers. Many staie, federal* and even 
foreign map publishers are very cooperative and willing to 
provide single copies of selected publications free of charge You 
will soon discover those publishers who will not send 
complimentary copies and encounter further sources of maps 
as your experience tn map librananship increases 
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The subject of map cataloging has been discussed at great length 
for many years Any sizable collection of maps should be cataloged 
m some way for many of the same reasons that books are 
cataloged A catalog of a map collection is particularly useful since 
maps are physically difficult to store and handle. Maps, because of 
their physical format, deteriorate more rapidly than books, 
consequently, and this is a particularly important point, a catalog 
th^t can provide sufficient information about the maps in a 
collfc'^tion will aid in preservation by reducing unnecessary 
phvsic^il handling 



The type of cataloging most appropriate for maps has been the 
subject of considerable controversy. Bill M. Woods' article, "Map 
Cataloging Inventory andProspect, ' provides an excellent history 
of the dispute even though his discussion quite clearly favors one 
type of map cataloging ' Basically the controversy is concerned 
with the choice of the responsible authority or the geographic area 

the mam entry Those opting for the responsible authority 
favor the traditional descriptive cataloging outlined in the 
Anglo Amencan Cataloging Rulesr while those preferring the 
geographic area as the mam entry propose any of a number of 
variant cataloging systems designed specifically for maps Both 
cataloging systems have merits depending upon the situation in 
which they are kO be used There is no absolutely best system that 
all :>hould adopt 

For many map collections the exact bibliographic identification 
and physical description of a map is not the primary need. Rather 
the patron wants to know if the collection contains a map of a 
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parttculaf area with certain characteristics, such as subject, date, 
or scale The patron usually does not care who made the map 
For these reasons the use of the Angio-Amerfcan Cataiogmg Rates 
for maps is probably not the most ideal method of cataloging maps 
for most map collections. 

In addition to the above mentioned basic considerations, a 
number of other factors mitigate against the use of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Ruies for maps. Since the Geography 
and Map Division of the Library of Congress is not presently 
publishing cataloging copy for maps {other than on MARC tapes), 
choosing this cataloging system means that much time must 
be spent producing detailed original descriptive cataloging, 
including establishing main entries through time-consuming 
bibliographic searching of the National Union catalogs and 
other bibliographic sources. The determination of the authority 
for a map. particularly foreign corporate authors, is not always a 
simple task. To create a good card catalog, the author entry must 
be carefully and consistently chosen "^his type of cataloging 
cannot be done by inexperienced student or library assistants 
on whom most map libraries must depend for the majority of 
their staffing. 

Another factor to consider is the usefulness of the author file for 
maps For many map libraries, the amount of time that must be 
devoted to establishing author entries and typing cards may far 
outweigh the utility of the file. The mam author entry, once 
established, does not provide the most needed access to the 
maps— that is by area and subject, this access must be provided 
by additional subject cataloging and more catalog cards 

On the other hand, there are some definite advantages to be 
gained by using the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, First, 
library patrons are familiar with this form of cataloging, and the 
Anglo-Amencan Cataloging Rules are widely used Detailed 
bibliographic reference sources do exist, and if they are easily 
accessible, they can be utilized effectively For many maps, 
particularly older series. Library of Congress catalog copy is 
available. Records in this format are compatible with other 
library catalog cards and can be interfiled into a union orgeneral 
card catalog if it is deemed desirable. If the map cotlection is 
very small, it may be more useful to file map catalog cards with 
those for books. For some map libraries, particularly those with 
coMections of old or rare maps, where questions refer to specific 
editions or particular maps, the Library of Congress cataloging 
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provides the standard bibliographic approach and may be the best 
choice Another factor to consider is who does the cataloging; if 
the nnap cataloging is done by a central cataloging department, 
rather than by the map collection staff, using the i4ng/0'4mer*can 
Cataloging Rules may result in simpler procedures and more 
uniformity. Since the catalogers would not need to be familiar 
with entirely different cataloging procedures for books and maps. 

As an alternative to the traditional descriptive cataloging of the 
Angio-AmBrican Cataloging Rules, many map librarians have 
developed schemes designed specifically lor maps. These 
iiystems are based on the assumption that the area, subject, date 
and scale are of pnmary importance, rather than the authority. 
For most map libraries one of these methods is probably more 
ciesirat!le than using the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. Since 
ntosi map reference questions concern maps of a certain area, 
this method of cataloging creates a mam entry card that answers 
that question Multiple cards are not necessary unless 
additional areas or subjects, or the author or series, need to be 
traced Area'subject cataloging brings all maps on a particular 
subject of an area together in one place and thus makes searching 
the card catalog very simple Area/subject cataloging is much 
simpler to generate than author mam entry cataloging By using 
existing lists of areas and subjects, the cataloging can be 
performed by relatively unskilled student or library assistants 

Area subject cataloging does have disadvantages There is no 
Subject area approach unless this is provided by additional 
calaioginy and card production An area/subject catalog is 
generally not compatible with other library catalogs and must be 
maintained as a separate file Standard bibliographic searching 
!S not possible All cataloging, even though simple, must be 
original, because no current reference works, such as the 
Library of Congress catalogs, are published 

The several samples of area/subject cataloging illustrate the 
variety of information that may be recorded for a map It is 
important to note the placement of the various elements 

Boggs and Lewis define the date as the third most important 
elerr.c?nt.' {see Fig A) while the Special Libranes Association. 
Geography and Map Division's Committee on Map Cataloging 
defines the mam entry as area— date— subject — scale -size ' 
(See Fig B ) By placing the date bafore the subject, maps on a 
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Figure A Hoqqs and Lewis 



C 
V. 



Figure B 



SLA Goography and Map Divjsion. 
Committee? on Map Catalogtng 



particular subject do not necessarily tile together Instead, they 
Will be separated into chronological sequences For many 
collections this would be a distinct disadvantage If on the other 
hand, the map collection consistsof large numbers of maps on the 
same subject and area, and the date of the map is of prime 
importance, this cataloging system may have desired adv^^ntages 
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The rules of the American Geographical Society of New York 
provide for map cataloging by area and date/ (See Fig C ) Subject 
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Figure C American Geouraphical Society 

access is provided by subject cataloging and by a code in the call 
number This system, like the Anglo-Amencan Cataloging Rules. 
requires the production of a number of catalog cards for each map 
On the other hand, no author card is generated, and the 
cataloging does provide dual access to the collection: first, by area 
and date, and second, by subject, area and date 

Many map libraries have adopted form cards for cataloging map 
collections Some examples have been included for comparison 
(See Figures D & E ) Form cards are understandable to virtually all 



Figure D University nf Kansas 
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Figure E Arniy Map Service? 

library users In a map collection staffed primarily by the general 
feferenco or other non-map personnel who are not familiar with 
map cataloging procedures the form card is easy to read A form 
card also allows for considerable self-service at the collection The 
fixed format assures uniformity m card typing Cataloging using 
form cards is simple Tfiese cards, however, do have the definite 
disadvantage of limiting the amount of usable space on thecard. 
but additional blank cards can be used for extended notes. Form 
cards are not compatible with other library catalog cards, and 
thus cannot be interfiled And finally, form cards must be 
reproduced either withm the library or by an outside source 
obviously this is d cost factor to be considered 

Maps tn series present additional problems The basic cataloging 
of a series is similar 10 that of a single map. but a decision must 
be made or what Kind of records to keep for the individual sheets 
of the series *^ap sheets can be listed serially by name or number 
on catalog cares, or they can beanalyzed individually Obviously 
both methods are very time consuming and for most map 
libraries probably unnecessary 

/nde^f maps provide the most useful access to series maps, and an 
annotated index map (coloring or marking the squares for maps 
\u the collection) is an efficient way to record holdings Maps for 
which there are no printed indexes will have to have indexes 
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made uf. although less desirable, holdings will have to t)v listed 
Dy Sheet name or number 

Theft* are several ways to store indexes to maps. The Ubrary of 
Congress puts each map \n a letter-size manila folder and files 
them in call number order in filmg cabmets For indexes of 
varying sizes this is a convenient way of storing them It does, 
however, limit rapid scanning of the indexes Another method 
for handling indexes is to place them m the map case with the 
map sheets Here agam. scanning of many indexes is difficult 

By mounting indexes on a standardized sheet or folding them to 
thdt size, they can be punched and filed m call number order m 
binders covering ail or certain parts of the classification. Sheets 
ahout the size of the A M S index maps are convenient, 
particularly in libraries that have large A M S map collection^ 
The U S Geological Survey indexes are. however, difficult to 
.accommodate by such folding and indexes for heavily used states 
rr.dy bo best filed separately with a reference under the 
appropriate call number m the binder 

WrufH cataloging maps by any scheme it is necessary lo establish 
authority imts fut atea and Subject headings Area handings are a 
constant problem m map library cataloging Unless one has a staff 
large enough lu constantly recatalog maps as the names of 
f ountries change, a series of see' and see also references or 
^.I'.tof y cards rnust t)e used Consistency of some kmd is absolutely 
t^ssentjai. particularly whefi the mam entry for a map is an area 

One can iiSP The map card catalog as an authority file and make 
(ivrisions on new entnes as they are needed Usmg the Librar/of 
Congress catalog'^ i5 another method of detefmining mam entry 
dff^is for catcjiogmq Another list, however, the "Area entries* 
iw the American Geographical Society s Cataloging and Fihncj 
Ru^cs for Mdps and Atlases tn the Society 's Collection can be used ' 
This publication is updated periodically, but nevertheless 
additions wili nave to be made However, this hst does bririg 
luyethef m one lir.t most of the bastc are:i headings and provides 
the mttiai see and see also' references that are needed m the 
(.ard catalog For pohticalsubdivisionsandcitiesacomprehensive 
q;,7Ptteer will be r^eeded smce the Anierican Geographical 
Socfety hbt does not include these 

When using an area mam entry a df?cision must be made as to 
What kinds of areas willbeused FoHowmgthe Library of Congress 
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pfactK>* each |un:>d»c!tofi beconieti its uvjvn entry Thus 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF is a mam entry as is each island, ''iver, county 
Of i»tate 

Other methods of defmmg areas involve the establishment of a 
heirarchy of junsdictions One can enter ctties, counties afjd other 
areas of a state under the name of the state By using these rules 
Riverside. California would be cataloged as CALIFORNIA- 
RIVERSIDE Another modification of the hejrarchy system is used 
by the American Geographical Society, they use the form 
headings of "Cities * and "section" to subdivide a jurisdiction. 
1 hf* spwi^c cdy ther> bf^romes a subdivision of the form heading 
Cities Again, Riverside. California becomes CALIFORNIA — 
CITIES RIVERSIDE This method of cataloging brings all maps of 
<i ci^rtiiin kind of jurisdict'on logelher under one heading 

There ^ifc nunivrous lii>ti> uf Subject headings which can bo uti»ed 
tor maps, some have been specifically designed for maps and 
uthers designed for general cataloging use The Lituary of Congress 
subject headings are extremely detailed and cover all areas of 
knowledge Unless the map collection is very large, the subjects 
.md bubhcadmgs provided for m the Itsl will probably be 
'jnnecessary The American Geographical Sonety list of subject 
headings is an example of one developed primarily for maps ana 
geographical works " It is much more concise, and in many ways 
*-asfer to use than the Library of Congress list Boggs and Lewis 
hst of subjpct headings may also be useful hut it is rather dat(»d 
/ind may need considerable revision * 

VVhf-n HXHniining map cataloging systems and choosmg onf» to 
ir>(f in d particular situation, a number of factors must be 
considered Who uses the collection'^ How do tney use it*^ How 
rtiuLh fs i\ used*^ lr> addition to these patror» con*>fdefdlions 
•.faffing. facii»ttes. and budget must be studied Both the level and 
the number of employees will be a determining factor in what 
f.an he done with the collection Any of the schemes will probably 
have to be examfned and modified to conform to the particular 
situatior> 
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Pe'^^aps !he tirst step tn classifying a map collection is to ask 
yourself why it needs to be done. The most obvious reason for 
classifying any set of objects, including maps, is that by 
r;y5;tematically arranging the objects in categories according to 
subject or form the objects may be easily retrieved and used.' 

Although map classification may seem a somewhat esoteric 
subject, at least to those who are not map librarians, the 
enterprising searcher for map classification schemes can find 
a goodly number from which to choose, ^4ap classification may be 
by area, subject, sue. date, or acquisition number. Area 
classification seems by far the most sensible, as it is by area that 
patrons most frequently request maps;^ comparative study is 
definitely facilitated— indeed made possible— by filing maps of 
the same area together Subject classification is utilized when 
aii road maps are filed together, or when all topographic series 
are filed m one area But in the main, "few questions are asked 
m which a detached geographic feature or subject such as 
navigation, rivers, or mountains is concerned, without reference 
to the geographic or political areaofwhich such areas are apart 
Arrangements of maps by size. date, and acquisition number, in 
that ofde>. IS argued for by Mile. Foncin of the Bibliotheque 
Nalionale of France She feels that it is not possible to file 
together sufficient maps of like area and subject to justify the 
time and cost of classification, and that it is far better to put the 
effort into detailed cataloging * This is in direct disagreement 



Mnry L.^rsqHrifd is the map librarian of the Victor J Bouillon Library. 
Central Wa-ihington ?itate College at Ellensberg. Vl/ashington 

'Tfits a revised and expanded article of the original appearing m 
i/Vo.sN.'//» ASiSOCtation of Map Librartes Information Bulletm 4. Nc 1. % 
(Novt^ajht'f 197?) 
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With Mr Lloyd Brown's belief tmx area ctrissiffcation is simple 
to arrange, and applicable to the largest coifections without 
difficulty," Retrieval is achieved m Mile Foncm s system by 
cdnsult;ng the detailed catalog and presumably by operting many 
drawers in many different places The system does indeed 
economize on storage, space, tine, and money it wogid $eem, 
hovvever. that money gained b\ 'ne economical filing system is 
lost »n tho amount of time it takes to retrieve maps Moreover. 
Mite Foncm's basic premise is faulty indeed, a large portion of 
maps for any given area and subject can benotatedmsuchaway 
that they will be filed together 

After deciding whether to classify by area, subject, or size, one 
must decide what form of notation wtll be used 1) natural 
language. 2) numeric, or 3) alphanumeric 

Natural Language Classification 

One of the mam virtues of natural language classification 
systems, usually called titling, is tftat they are very quickly 
comprehend by the patron 

As used at the mam library at the University of vVashmgton. 
titling isgradually replacing U S Library of Congress class numbers 
Mr Lee Hubbard, map librarian uses a system whereby titling 
IS placed m the bottom right hand corner of the map s margin 



INDIA Geographical drea 

1:500.000 Scale if tne map «s part uf a st-nt^s 

SOILS Suhfect 

1966 Date 

The maps are filed by continent or convenient physical area, ana 
Within these areas alphabetically by political unit Subjects aie 
selected from a iist of nineteen whtch are abbreviated, i e . Geol 
for Geology Pop for Population, etc *' 

The U S Geological Survey Libra-ym Washington. D C .also uses 
titling; in the lower right hand corner of each map is a natural 
language code 

France. Gravity. 1:320.000 Ai^m Stinjfct Scai^^ 

sheet 221, 1972 Sheet no (if part oi «.Mf.uSJ Oati- 

Although the USGS library does not classify its maps by a 
^ numerical system, the maps are filed in drawers which are 
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arranged according to the geographic numbering scheme used 
to classify books in the library^ 

Numeric Systems 

No totally numeric classification systems have appeared. Two 
that come close are the Dewey Decimal system, and the system 
used by the U S Geological Survey Library at Menio f^ark, 
California. Both of these systems indicate area and subject by 
number, and author by cutter. The following is a summary of the 
USGS (Menio) notation system:^ ' 



000 


Oceans 


000 


General works 


100 


Canada 


100 


Mineralogy 


200 


United States 


200 


General geology 


300 


Mexico 


300 


Histoncai geology 


400 


South America 


400 


Economic geology 


500 


Europe 


500 


Physiography 


6U0 


As.a 


600 


Paleontology 


700 


Africa 


700 


Mathematics. surveying 


800 


Australia 


800 


Physics and chemistry 


900 


Oceania Polar regions 


900 


Biology, natural history 


990 


Antarctica 







The form for a call number is 



M(200)2 Prefix M used tor aU maps, (area number) subject number 
UnSgq Author cutter, first significant letters of title 

In the seventeenth edition ot DD (the most recent edition that I 
could locate m a library which classifies by LC). maps are given 
class number 912. and termed. 'Graphic representations of the 
earth s surface " 912 1001-912 1899 (divide like 001-899) is for 
specific subjects. 912.19 for regions (divide like area notation) 
and 912.3-912 9 for specific continents, countries and 
localities.*'" In the latter case, area notations from the area table, 
which removes geographic detail from the general history 
schedule. 930-990. and places it m a special table, are added onto 
912 ' The area table is a list of numbers relating to geographical 
areas, and has the following general pattern:'* 



•3 


AnciOnt world 


-7 


North America 


*4 


Europe 


73 


United States 


-5 


Asta 


74 to -79 


Specific states 


-51 




-8 


South America 


-5113 


Kjdngsu province 


-9 


Other parts of the wur (d 


-S1 132 


Shanghai 


•94 


Australia 


•6 


Africa 


-99 


Antarctica 
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The first line of a DD mafj cM number is the area and subject 
number, and the second line is the cutter tor authority or 
additional area mformation. 

912741 Area number tor M.itop 
W29 Cutter for author 

Alphanumeric 

Seemingly the most popular Of the map classification scheme^*, 
are the alphanumeric. Three of the better known alphanumeric 
systems are U S Library of Congress. Boggs and LewtS. and the 
American Geographical Society To conserve space and to 
mark myself as a thoroughly indoctrinated government 
documonts librarian, the three systems will hereafter be 
referred to as LC. B&L. and AGS respectively 

The U S Library of Congress classification systenn schedule G. 
js considered to be one of the best classification schemes for maps, 
as It IS capable of expansion and compression The present 
editfon of LC sscheduleQhasa publication date of 1964. reprinted 
in 1966 This is not quite as bad as it seems, as LC's subject 
cataloging division puts out L.C Classification- Additions and 
Changes quarterly Obviously there has been considerable political 
change in the last nineteen years LC temporarily deals with 
this bothersome circumstance by cuttering the old numbers 
assigned to areas that later became independent. Maps are 
given the numbers G3200 to 09980 Each major cultural or political 
unit of the world is assigned a block of numbers with the listing 
consisting of the letter *G followed by four numbers, each block 
of numbers has the endings 0 through 4 or 5 through 9 ' 

The subject code is composed of the A through S. an example is 
given of the breakdown within one subject. D. Biogeography * 



A 


SpoCuTl cateqorms 


E 


Human and Cultural 


B 


M^ithf^matKMl qeoqraphy 




geography 


C 


Physical sciences 


F 


Political qeoqraphy 


' 0 


Dinyeugraphy 


G 


Ecor^omic geography 


D1 


Gf»neral (plant and 


M 


Mmesand mmerai resourt 




mineral distribution) 


J 


Agriculture 


02 


PMnt qeoqranhy 


K 


Forests and forestry 


04 


Anifnat geography 


L 


F ish and fisheries 


-05 


WHdiite rvse'vat«f>ns 


M 


Mvinutactunng and processtrjg 
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M Tf?rhnoiugy Fnyint-t-f.ni) Q Commerce and trade 
PuDdc 'works ' and finance 

p T ransportat.ot^ and B M*«»tary and naval geography 

communical»ort S Historical geography 

Call nijfnbets for maps consist of at least three parts in the LC 
clas5i.t»catior., for general maps with area number ending in 
0 or 5 

G4280 Washington Statv 
1947 Date publicatt^n 
C7 George f Cram Co Inc 

Of tor a subject map with an area number eroding in 1 or 6. with 
subject codes A through S (although subject code fetters may also 
he assigned to any map. w»th area number ending 2 or 7. 3 or 8. 
and 4 or 9) 



G4281 Subieci map of Washington State 

C5 Geology 

1961 Date 

U5G4 U S GpoIo(]ichI Survi'v 

LC ui>es only one cutter nun^bCf tor author, but if government 
agency issued maps are frequently classified, it will be found to 
be advantageous to cutter both from the political unit and from 
the first significant worc< .n the issuing agency's name. Some 
libraries prefer to use acronyms for author, i e . USGS for the 
U S Geological Survey If this method is preferred, an authority 
file of author codes must be set up 

For a regional map with area number endings of 2 or 7.cuttered 
A through Z 



G42d2 Reg:(iriai map W.isnmgt' -r^ r>tatf» 
W4 Wonntchee National f-or^'St 
1959 Date 

U5F6 US FofP^t Sofwice 
or tor a county map. with area tjumber endmgs of 3 or 8: 



G4283 Coijr^ty map ol Wdsruf^yton State 

K5 KittitHs County 

1963 Dal*- 

M4 Metsker Map*^ 
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or. for a city map. with area numbers of 4 or 9 

G4284 City map of WashinQion Stale 
E4 Ellensburg 
1969 Date 

E4C5 EMensburg Chamber of Commerce 

Some Itbrartes may prefer to change the order of the bottom two 
items in the call number, and indicate authority on the third line 
of the call number and date on the fourth 

In classifying series of maps, the date in the call number is 
rpplaced by the denominator of the scale minus the last three 
digits, and preceded by a small s : 

G4280 Wrjsnington State 
s25 series whose scale is 1 25.000 
U5A7 U S Army Map Service 

The above is a recent revision of the series classification system 
Formerly the Class number for series was arranged m th»s 
fashion * 

G4280S Washington State, series of maps 

25 scale 1 25.000 
U5A7 'J S Army Map Se. vice 

Both B&L and AGS classification systems are not part of over-all 
Classification schemes, as is LC. but are devoted exclusively to 
m-^^ps and atlases In both B&L and AGS. different areas of the 
world are represented by numbers 



B&L AGS 



000 




000 


lifiiV<»fS<' 


100 


World 


050 


World 


200.300 


Europe 


100 


North Ampric.l 


400 


Asi3 


200 


Latin America 


500 


Africa 


300 


Africa 


600 


N(jrth America 


400 


Asifi 


700 


Latin America 


500 


AiiStraiastn 


800 


Australia N{.*w ZcMlanrt 


600 


Europe 


300 


OcoHns 


700 


Oceans 






800 


United States 






809 


Alabama 






810 


Alaska (etc j 






894 


Wyoming (last number 
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Location symbols are a prefix to the first line of the call number 
m B&L. and a suffix to the first line m AGS They are used to 
designate the type of map for filing purposes 



B&L AGS 

w wan maps a wall map 

s sets of maps ftied apart b sets 

f relief maps c regions 

9 globus d cities*' 

Subjects are represented by letters: 





B&L 


a 


gHn#^r^l maps 


b 


mathematical geography 


c 


physical geography 


d 


biogeography 


e 


human geography 


1 


political geography 


9 


economic geography 


h 


history, naval geography 


n 


history of geographii^al 




knowledge 


P 


history • 



AGS 

A Physical 

B Historicai-pohticdi 

C Popuiaticn 

0 Transportation. 

communication 

E Economics 

F Geophysical 

G Geology 

H Hydrology 

1 Meteorology, climatology 
J Mathematical geography 
K Astronomy 

L Zoogeography 

M Miscellaneous' 



The following call numbers are examples, for a wall map of the 
geology of the United States, published by the U S. Geological 
Survey 1930 Note the subject representation and location 
symbols in each system 
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B&L AGS 

w630caq 800-a 
1930U G-1930 

In both B&L and AGS. class numbers consist of at least three digits, 
to which decimals may be added In B&L. the numeral 7 is 
assigned to counties m the United States, the numeral 8 to 
miscellaneous minor regions within a state, and the numeral 
9 to cities 
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641.7 Ccjuntit»s Mairu* 641.712 Afi« jf i^jm, i»ggiii Cinif»tv^ 

641. S Ruq»Ofi:> jd Ma.nc , MaifK- 

641.9 CjtH?s m Mamc 641. 8l' Baxt«v State ParK. Mdme 

641,91 Banyur Mairte 

The numbers to be used following the general city number are 
aetermmed by the name of the city, fof^city names beginnmg 
with A-B. 1 IS used, for those beginning with C-E. .2 is used, and 
$0 forth There is also an expanded city notation, m it. cities 
beginning with the letters Aa-Ak use 1 1 . and so forth - Decimals 
are used m AGS for islands, gulfs, some cities, and regions, such 
as the USSR's ASSRs (Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics) " 
Call numbers are constructed as in the following examples, 
which Classify a geological map of Africa 



BAL: SOOcaq Aroa numher S(in|(»r.t l^ttrts 

1930R Dd\c of putilication firut letter of .lutnor t last 
n:irrip wtnch is Rawlm^:, 

AGS: 300 Area numb»*r 

G-1930 Siihjoct lottff l^atr- of pohiu ati^n 

For comparison (and also to satisfy my basic masochistic 
tt*ndencies). I decided to classify one map by each system 
mentioned m tins paper The titlmg systems, both USGS and 
the University of Washington, were quickly done, and Miss 
Eleanore Wtlkms. Librarian U S Geological Survey. Menio Park 
was kind enough to send me the proper classification number for 
that system LC was exceptionally easy to apply, as this is the 
system by which I have classified maps for the last three years, 
and B&L and AGS. which I have never used before, were also 
very easy to use DD was another story altogether I last did DD 
classification m library school four years ago. and have 
assiduously endeavored to forget it ever since It would seem 
that I have succeeded beyond my w*idest expectations After 
residing the editor s introduction to DD twice- and asking two 
other librarians, one of whom classifies by DD and one of whom 
teaches it (and receiving two different opinions). 1 have at last 
arr:v<^d at a call number that I thmk may be correct However 
I shall certainly listen to opinions to the contrary 

T».,. M ,p Way^T^qto^^ (Stare) Df?p» uf Mi'^i'i* a^'J G^^olnq/ 
Ci»*:>loqjf.al map of 'A'a'^hinfjtor, Oi^mpa 
scaip t GOO ^;00 

: ;■ ..!/ ..f V^.vJuf.'.^Uiii WA 

Geol 
1961 
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UF.Gn Washington D C WASHINGTON (STATE). GEOLOGY. 1:500.000 

1961 

USGS Menlo ParK M(2a4)" OD $12.1SSm 

W49 W317g 

I C G4281 BAL 697Gdq AGG 891 
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Perhaps the best way to decide upon a classification system is 
to ask, first, whether it is desirable to classify by geographic area, 
subject or size Area is clearly the best for most libraries; subject 
ts appropriate only for highly specialized libraries that deal with 
thematic aspects of one major geographical area, and filing solely 
by Size seems to ignore the user and his requirements. 

Next, the librarian must decide how he intends to indicate the 
mode of classification, verbally, numehcally. or alphanumerically. 
He again runs into the old library problem of simultaneously 
providing the user with the information requested as quickly 
and plentifully as possible, and providing sufficient bibliographic 
control (or rather, cartographic control) to keep the librarian happy. 
Titling makes the most sense as far as the user is concerned, as 
It IS far easier for a user to read the name of an area than it is for 
him to hunt up the appropriate number for the area in which he 
IS interested in a schedule, putting the titling in columnar rather 
than linear form would seem to make it easier for the user to 
grasp the information at one glance. However, bibliographic 
control IS more easily attained by utilizing numbers, 
particularly if electronic data processing equipment is to be 
used Of the numeric systems. USGS is set up for a specialized 
library and may not be completely suitable for general map 
libraries, and DD should definitely be avoided; the numbers are 
long and cumbersome and the system is simply not suited to 
maps Of the alphanumeric systems. LC and AGS seem to be the 
best B&L. while a good system, has unfortunately not been 
revised Since the mid I940's. while both LC and AGS are 
reasonably up to date LC is an excellent choice for maps in a 
library which already uses LC Recently revised, easy to apply, 
and with a good list of subject headings. AGS is perhaps the most 
attractive system, particularly for beginners in geography, 
cartography and/or library science 

At tlie base of all the foregoing is thedichotomy of suitability and 
practicality Certainly the librarian wants to use the classification 
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system most suited to his clientele and collection, but he must 
also take into account the money and materials with which he 
has to work As tt was put some twenty years ago. "keep map 
classification as simple as possible ' " 
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Despite the general consensusamong map librarians, geographic 
area is not the only criteria by which maps can be arranged and 
ciassifted Map collections can also be arranged and classified by 
provenance, subject, or format depending upon the 
collect ion's scope, purpose, content, and physical condition Maps 
prepared or accumulated by public and private authorities for 
administrative or legal purposes generally fall mto natural 
organic groups and series These maps are usually found m 
archives or manuscript map collections and should be arranged 
and classified according to the principle of provenance f^aps 
prepared individually or in sets for scholarly or illustrative purposes 
to Show geographical, political, or general cultural information 
in graphic form do not fall mto natural organic series These maps 
are usually found m reference libraries and historical societies 
While they are normally filed by geographic area they can also be 
arranged and classified by subject Both kinds of maps may also 
t)e arranged by format when preservation and lack of space are 
prime considerations 

Provenance 

Thp principle Of provenance provides the theoretical framework 
for arranging and classifying documents in both archives and 
manuscript collections. It prescribes that documents created or 
accumulated during private or public transactions are to be kept 
together accordmg to their origin The principle of provenance 
Should not be confused with the term ' provenance' as used by 
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map Ifbrarfans to designate the iiuthor of a niapof the place from 
which private maps wore purchased or otherwise acquired 
Rather, n emphasizes the organtc origins of the document, that 
IS. the process which brought it into being as well as its 
relationship to o^her documents that were created at the same 
time 

Map archivists arrange and classify archival maps according to the 
principle of provenance for several reasons. First, it ispracticaf 
and economical. Archival maps are usually arranged m a logical 
and meaningful way by the agency of ongin lt4S wasteful m both 
time and money to create a new arrangement system when 
one already exists Moreover, it is likely that if maps were 
arranged by an agency, they are probably accompanied by 
registers, indexes, and other finding aids which would be 
invalidated by a rearrangemefU Second, it aids m the 
Identification of archival maps, many of which were complied 
hurriedly in the field and are untitled, undated, and unsigned 
Their identity can be ascertained only within the context of thoir 
original arrangement or by reference to closely related textual 
documents which are also arram^ed according to the principle of 
provenance Third, it mimmiies tne problem of integrating 
maps with related textual documents Since archival maps, due 
to their large format, are physically separated and filed apart from 
textual documents, it is important that both groups of records be 
kept according to the same arrangement scheme so that their 
research use can bp coordinated When the principle of 
prover>ance is disrtj .rded by map archivists and maps fro- 
different sourc-ps are interfiled into an arbitrary scheme, sw.h as 
geographical area, this coordination becomes virtually 
impossible 

Although iho principle of maintaining records by their ongm has 
gained umversa. acceptance m the archival profession, the usages 
growing out of this principle vary from country to country and 
from archives to archives Depending upon national and 
individual preference, archival maps are arranged and classified 
by administrative organisation, administrative function or a 
combination of structure and function 

Organl2dtlonal Approach 

The objective of the administrative organizational approach is 
to arrange maps in such a way as lo show by their placement 
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in m^ip cases the orgdoi/ahon of the ^.^gency that creatod the 
maps The first step m this process is to analyze carefully the 
structure and function of the body thai pfOduced the maps This 
can be done by studying administrative history, by analyzing 
available organizational charts, and by personal mtjerview Only 
by gaming a thorough knowiedgeof the organization and purpose 
of the map-collecting or map-producing body will the map 
archivist be able to devise an arrangement scheme that reflects 
the organic origin of the maps 

Fniiowmg this initial investigation, arrangement and 
ctassitiration can begm. Oliver W. Holmes has identified fwe 
levels of arrangement that apply to maps as well as to textual 
rtijcuments 1) the depository level 2) the record group and 
subgroup levels. 3) the senes and subsenes level. 4) ihcfilmg unit 
lev«-l the document level 

The first level of arrangement is undertaken when maps are 
received by an archives* or manuscript repository Individual 
maps and maps m natural groups (map sets or series) should be 
allotted directly to th^* map collection Maps attached to textual 
documents should be filed with the textual documents unless 
^hey are m poor cunoition or are folded The latter should be 
separated from the documents to which they are attached, 
unfolded, and filed m the map collection The presence of large 
documents among smaller ones, according to Hilary JenHinson. 
if» one of thr. cases where removal of a document from itsproper 
place IS justified m the interest of its preservation - All maps 
sf^parated from textual documents must be cross-referenced 
to the documents from whic^ they were removed 

T^h*. nr.-i i»»vel of Organization is achieved when the newly 
accessioned rnaps are assigned to a record group wliich »s deltned 
as a major archival unit established somewhat arbitrarily with 
due regard lu the principle of provenance and the desirability of 
making the unit of convenient sizo and character tor the work of 
arrangement and description and for the publication of 
mvc^ntones ' In the National Archives a record group consists 
of the docun)entation produced by a Federal administrative unit 
at the bureau level, sucn as theOfficeof the Chief of Engineers of 
the former Coast and Geodetic Survey Once established, the 
rtrcord group becomes the basic unit tor administrative control 
of the '•ecords Each record youp is assigned »ts own uruqut- 
identifying number 
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According to he principle of provenance, each accessioned map 
must be allocated to a record group Fortunatefy* the majority 
of accessioned maps are easily identified as to its creating or 
coHectmg autfiority. If the provenance ot a map cannot be 
dete«^mined. it is not an archival map The Cartographic Archives 
Division of th*^ National Archives has established a small 
reference mf p coHection for non-record items that may be of 
use to researchers General reference maps of a non-record 
character that may have been accessioned alonf with archival 
maps a<so are placed in the reference map Collection 

l\ is Often impossible to arrange e record group in a logical and 
systematic pattern The complexity and fluidity of official 
map'producing and map-coMectmg agencies and the generally 
irregular transfers of maps from these agencies makes it 
difficult Xo plan an arrangement that will anticipate al! future 
coniinger»cie5 It is theretor*? necess^iry to keep an up-to-date 
floor plan Q j a guide to the location and physical movements of 
all record grocpi* 

With:r the record group maps usually fall naturaiiy into two or 
more subgroups. These include the following categories: general 
recordi . wnich consists of misceUaneous maps that show 
information of an administrative nature (such as the location 
of fecj»ona! offtces): .ecords of the central office; and records of the 
regional ofticec Maps prepared by a predecessor agency may 
torn! a fouitn subgroup Whatever the subgroup breakdown, the 
maps in each record group should be fiied ma continuous block of 
map cases m a systematic fashion from top to bottom, and from 
left to right 

The ihjrd level of arrangement and classification is the series— 
the heart nt archival work A series is composed of interrelated 
homogeneous filing units arising from organic activities or 
transactions In the National Archives a map series may consist 
of the centra) map files of an agency or then.apsproducedby an 
adoMOistrative unit at the division level 

Map series accessioned from map-produCing or map-creating 
agencies normally should be maintained intact Their arrange- 
ment consists of checking and verifying the natural order 
and revising it where necessary. If an agency's m^^thod of 
arrangement is illogical and unworkable, however "there should 
hf^ no compunction about rearranging map items . . . if by such a 
rearrangement they can be made more intelligible and more 
serviceable 
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ArtifrcfBt series must be created for those map sertes that require 
rearrangement and for those groups of maps that are obviously 
related but f.*i which no discernible pattern of arrangement 
exists. The irTitial step m creating an arUftctal series is to 
inventory the maps in the order in which they are found 
"without disturbing the relationship of the unit or of the 
dissimilarity that separates them."^ During the inventory each 
map should be examined briefly and listed by abbreviated title 
on a card or a slip of paper. Each title card and corresponding map 
unit should be given a provisional number at the time the title 
card is made. Ttiis procedure should be carried out as rapidly as 
possible: full cataloguing can follow later. The objective at this 
point IS to bring physical order and control to a group of related 
documents. After ail the map units have been listed the title 
cards can be arranged in a iogtca: order by kind, either 
geographically, chronologically, functionally, or by any other 
pattern that suggests itself Once an acceptable pattern of 
arrangement has been devised on paper, the physical task of 
placing the map units in final order and assigning their 
permanent file number can proceed 

A file unit, the fourth level consists of an assemblage of related 
documents In terms of maps, a file unit may consist of one 
map or it may consist of a set of maps. The maps comprising a f Me 
unii may vary in size, scale, and type of material; their only 
common denominator is their common origin Following the 
arrangement of file units within the series, the content of the 
file units themselves require ordering. Arrangement of the 
documents within the file unit is arbitrary Generally only a few 
maps are involved If a large number of maps must be arranged, 
a chronological approach is preferred Each map which comphses 
the file unit should be identified by a double number to facilitate 
control and servicing If a file unit, identified as Map 42. consists 
of 10 separate sheets, ^^nh sheet could be classified as 42/1-10. 
42'2-10 . 42/10-10 or similarly 42 (1 ofl0).42(2of 10) . 42(10 
of 10) The first exponent indicates the place that the file unit 
occupies within the series, the second provides information on 
the number of sheets compnsing the file unit. 

No predesignated classification scheme can be applied that will 
encompass all map series or file units Each archival series or 
file unit IS unique. The classification scheme is established or 
Identified only as the maps are analyzed It must originate from 
the documents themselves, not from outside of them. The 
following hierarchical arrangement of the records of the Bureau of 
^ Agricultural Economics (Record Group 83) is illustrative of 
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classitication schemes bai>eJ on the durnifubtf atjve stiuclure 
approach as utfHzed ;n the Cartographic Archives DfVf$»on of the 
National Archives 

Depository Cartographic Archives Division National Archives 
Record Group Records of the Bureau of Aqncuftural Economics 
(RG 53) 

Subgroup Records of the Office of Farm Managomcnt and 
Farm Economics 
Series General Records 
File Unit 1 Published land classification quadrangcl maps 
(2 items] 

File Unit 2 Manuscript maps of the U S compiled from 

studies of truck *:vming in 1898 [27 item^) 
File Unit 3 Maps compiled by W J Spillman relating to 
grass and forage plant investigations (25 items] 
Series D»vision of Agricultural History and Geogrt'^phy 
File Unit 7 Maps prepared for the Atlds of Amencan 
Agrfcuiture relating to climate [27 items) 
File Unit 6 Advance section of the Atlas of Amencan 

Agncufture entitled "Rural Population ( 1 iteni) 
SubgrOii|> Records of the central office of the BAt 
Series Division of Land Economics 
Subseries Gerieral Records 
Subseries Land Classification Sectior^ 
Subseries Land Utfii/ation Section 
Subseries General Records 
Subseries Records of Oliver E Baker 
Subseries Records of Francis J Marschner 
File Unit 147 Soil map of the United Slates [2 McmsJ 
File Unit 148 Physiographic Diagram of trie Urnti?d 

States by A K LobecK [i item] 
File Unit 149 Maps relating to studios of railroad land 
graf^its and land us^- in Western 
Slates 1 15 ilems) 
Subgroup Rerords of the regional offir^^s ot thp BAE 
Series Atlanta Office iRegtOn 5) 
Series Berkeipy Office {Heqion 7) 

Functional Approach 

Thf? objeclive of the functional approach is to arrariqe arid classify 
maps according to the purposes for which they were collected 
or produced Unlike tfie organizational approach, it does nul 
ret^itrp an extensive knowledge of administrative history by 
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either the archivist or the researcher It is therefore easier to 
implement and easier to use. Moreover, natural map series 
arranged according tu function will not have to be divided among 
several record groups following an agency reorganization as is 
likely to happento maps arranged by the organizational approach. 

The functional approach can be applied to an entire collection or 
tg a selected series within a collection. In the first instance the 
basic functions of all the agencies whose records comprise the 
collection have to be determmed The maps of the Modern 
Section of the Archives Nattonale which postdate 1789, are 
classified by the major functions of the French government such 
as judiciary, fiscal, and administrative in order to correspond 
to the textual records with which they were originally assoc- 
itittfd ■ The classification scheme is simple; it only requires 
symbols for the fonds (record groups), the series, and the 
container housing the document The fonds are designated by 
on(» or several capital letters, series by superscript Arabic or 
Roman numbers, and the container by Arabic numerals Thus 
F 21 means fonds F (General Administration of France), series 
10 (Agriculture), container 21 

Thp functional approach can also be applied to records at the 
qroup and sern»$ levels that have been arranged according to 
the organizational method Arrangement and classification 
becomes a simple process of determing the functions per- 
formed by any given agency and then arranging the series 
m a rational order !n groups which will emerge from the pattern 
thus established. • Functional maps series that are most likely to 
emerge are those composed of records pertaining to boundaries, 
canals, roads, railroads, land surveying, and military campaigns 
Within the series, the file units are generally arranged chrono- 
ItKjically 

Trie functional approach need not be limitea to rnaps in archives 
and manuscript collections The map files of surveyors, construe- 
tfon firms, planning boards, and realtors all lend themselves 
to arrangement by function since they consist of maps prepared 
or collected for specific purposes Useful schemes have been 
developed tor a real estate map collection by Thurston H Ross 
and for a land surveyor s map collection by Forrest Darnell ' 



Subject 

^ In subject arrangement maps are grouped together into artificial 
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classes such as railroads, roads, canals, and topography. Like ihe 
functional approach, which •! resembles, it is easy to use by 
researchers but it is more difficult to implement Both the 
st?lectiOn of Classes and tne sorting of maps according to those 
classes pose difficult problems For these reasons subject arrange- 
ment IS generally limited to relatively small map coMsctions 
composed of special purpose maps of a social, economic, or 
cultural nature 

• 

The selection of classes is completely arbitrary but for good control 
the number of classes selected should remain relatively small 
The map collection of the University of Kansas Library consists 
of 26 classes arranged in groups of related subjects such as geology 
and physical geography (geology, minerals, water supply, terrain, 
climate, vegetation, resources), agriculture, population, trans* 
portation (railroads, roads, waterways, air), economics (power, 
manufacturing, trade), etc These subjects were "developed on 
the basis of the existing maps m the collection and wtth 
reference to various published listings of map subjects/ 

The sorting of maps according tc class presupposes considerable 
geographic and cartographic knowiedge on the part of the map 
custodian Subjects often overlap For this reason the map 
custodian must guard against the temptation to select classes 
that are too general m coverage Maps from an earlier period 
usually include more than one subject and therefore are 
particularly difficult to class Old maps/ writes Lloyd A Brown. 

'usually incorporate several subjects . a single map of a state 
or province might contain, besides the political boundaries, an 
inset city plan, an elevation of a building, the tex» of an Indian 
treaty, the roads, rivers, and mountains, m short, all the known 
physical features of the region One way out of ihts imbroglio 
IS to place all old maps under \Ue general subject heading 

Histoncal Maps ** ThP map collt-ution of the Surveyor General s 
Office Of the State of Georgia has an * Historical Maps'" file which 
relates to Georgia and the southeastern section of the United 
States Within this file maps are arranged chronologically " 

While arrangement of maps according to subject usually remains 
limited to small map collections, subject has long held an 
important place in classification schemes Since S W Boggs 
first revealed its usefulness at the map library of the U S 
Department of State in the 1930 s. it has become the secondary 
basis for classification of maps in most map libraries A full 
discussion of subject classification is found elsewhere in this 
issue of the Quarterly (See article by Mary Larsgaard. p 37 ) 
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Format 

Arrangement of maps according to their size and form, 
irrespective of origin and content, is based upon preservation 
considerations and more effective utilization of stack area space. 
There are two great advantages in si2ing maps," writes 
Theodore Layng. First, maps are notorious space users; sizing 
them can utilize space 30% more efficiently. Secondly, sizing 
increases the life span of maps; more compact filing classes are 
established, eliminating the hazard of outsize maps in a group 
acting as buffers for their mates ''*^ 

All map custodians recognize to some degree the rteed for filing 
maps according to format. The existence of map collections as 
separate units apart from books and textual manuscripts is tacit 
acknowledgment that material of similar dimensions should 
be filed together Moreover, selected map series, such as the U,S. 
Geological Survey quadrangles or the international Millionth 
Map of the world are normally stored togethar while exceptionally 
large maps and wall maps are rolled and placed in cardboard 
tubes or cylinders. 

The first step in arranging maps by size is to select the categories 
of physical types that will constitute thecollection. Some physical 
types will correspond to map content. The map collection of the 
University of Kansas, for instance, is arranged according to 
topographic and special purpose maps. "The topographic section is 
more uniform, being largely composed of bulky, large scale sets, 
in each of which the sheets are mostly uniform size and paper 
quality In contrast, the subject maps are mostly medium or 
small sca'e and vary widSly in sheet size and paper quality."'^ 
Other categories are detwrnined by the matehals of which the 
maps are made. One of the five categories of the Department 
Jes Cartes-ei'Pians, Bibliothhque Nationale, consists of maps 
on vellum— the largest such collection in the world.'® Still other 
categories are selected on the basis of storage mediums such as 
envelopes, hooks, tubes, portfolios, shelves, platforms, and 
vertical and horizontal map cases. "Every form in which a map 
has been seen should be considered. Every conceivable way of 
stonng maps should be thought out.'*'' 

Within each category there is usually a further subdivision by size 
The flat sheets of the mapcollectionof the Transvaal Archives are 
arranged according to three sizes 33 x 30 inches. 45 x 33 inches 
and 50 x 40 inches Maps larger than 50x40 inches are mounted 
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either on rollers or carefully dissected by the bindery and hinged 
so that folding would not damage them/ '" 

Since maps arranged according to format have no intrinsic 
relationship to each other in the storage unit, their classification 
is particularly important. Each classification number must 
therefore include both an area code number as well as a category 
symbol for the purpose of location. The location symbols employed 
"Should be descriptive, simple and definite."'^ The Newark 
Public Library formerly employed as location symbols the 
abbreviations *Env. ' for dissected maps mounted on cloth and 
folded for placement in envelopes; ' MP." tor maps on rollers 
hanging from a map platform: H*^ for large rolled maps hung 
from numbered hooks in compact storage: and "S" for 
unmounted sheets in flat storage^"" 

A larger collection, the National Map Collection of Canada, 
employs a more sophisticated 5;ystem uf location symbols. The 
category "V", which represents flat maps stored in vertical map 
cases, includes more than twenty sub-categories based on size, 
function, or map content.-' 

Regular Classification 

VI ~ Narrow Case 
V2 - Wide Case 
V3 - Gabbs Case 
V4-5 — Reserve 

Federal Surveys 

V6 — Topographic Series 
V7 - Geological Senes 
V8-10 — Reserve 

English Charts 

VII — English Manuscript Charts 

V12 - English Admiralty Charts. Printed 
V13 English Non-Otficial Charts Printed 

V14-19 — Reserve 

French Charts 

V20 - French Manuscript Charts 
V21 - French Official Printed Charts 
V22 - Non Official Printed Charts 
V23*29 - Reserve 

Reports 

V30 - Owens. PhiUpats. etc 



Special 

V40 — Fortification Survey 
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An area code number and dateof mapcompleiethecfassjfication 
number Thus in the National Map Collection of Canada "FlOO 
1960 means category **F " (folded maps of the regular classification 
series), area 100 (Newfoundland), year 1960 {year of edition). 
A card catalog filed by area brings lOgether all maps of the same 
locahty 
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Map preservation and maintenance can beeasy for every librarian. 
Inf ornnatf on on the causes of map damage and deterioration as well 
as suggestions for proper storage and care is readily available. It 
behooves the librarian to familiarize himself with the source 
materials on the problems Of preservation and care of maps and to 
use the means available to him to establish proper procedures and 
methods to conserve the maps in his library^s collection. 

Map care is relatively simple if properly undertaken One asks 
himself. 'When and where does conservation of maps begin? ' 
A:^ soon as the map is made deterioration commences, so 
preservation on the part of the librarian must necessarily begin 
upon the arrival of the map in the library If the map is new and 
direct from the maker, the librarian's job may require only 
cataloging and storing 

Older maps usually require more attention. Repairs to damage 
should be made upon receipt. Good storage facilities, controlled 
environment, and careful handling along with proper repair when 
damage appears, will increase the longevity of the map. Prevention 
of damage is sometimes expensive, but it is more reasonable than 
restoration and considerably less expensive than replacement of 
valuable and rare maps damaged and destroyed by neglect. 
Assuming a preventive maintenance attitude on the part of the 
librarian is not only economical but is necessary to keep the maps 
in good condition The classic reference on the physical 
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techniques for map handimg js Clara LeGear's Maps. ThotrCaro, 
flepa/r. and Preservation tn Ltbranes (Washington. D C Library of 
Congress, 1956). Information on all aspects of map care except 
repair of acid and fungus damage are discussed in this work. 

To better understand the problem of map conservation, one must 
recognize the causes of map damage and deterioration. In this 
area, a comprehensive, practical and useable guide for map 
librarians is George D M Cunha's Conservahon of Library 
Materials (Metuchen, N J : The Scarecrow Press. 1967) Cunha 
describes map damage, the forces causing it. and the methods for 
repairing the damage as well as procedures for prevention of 
further damage. He also offers a commentary on the information 
sources available and valuable appendices which contain vital 
preservation data and formulas For all aspects of map 
conservation, the librarian would do well to consult this noteworthy 
and timely publication 

Damage to maps i? either chemical or mechanical, or a 
combination of both ' Chemical damage results from the reaction of 
the actd m the paper with theenvironmental conditions— the light, 
heat. air. and humidity— where the maps are housed Mechanical 
damage, evidenced in the tears, rips, missing portions, creases and 
folds in the maps, is attributed to people, rodents, insects, and 
oftentimes to improper storage 

Chemical Damage 

Perhaps the most destructive unseen enemy m the library is acid 
Acidification of paper occurs during the manufacturing process, 
consequently, deterioration begins immediately, long before the 
item reaches the librarian, and the invisible action of acid m paper 
often passes the danger point before it is detected Discoloration 
and bnttleness are signs of chemical attack in paper This visual 
evidence of deterioration should alert the librarian sothathemay 
take steps to arrest the condition One can clearly '^ee the resultsof 
acidification in the paper produced m the period during and after 
the Civil War and into the 1920's. Even the little used maps of the 
period are brittle and crumbling. Fortunately, scientific research 
has come to the assistance of the I ibrary Means of testing paper for 
acid content and processes for removing the acid from paper have 
been discovered, and the results are available in Cunha and 
Barrow William J Barrow was a pioneer in the field of deac- 
idification and lamination and introduced the process which 
bears his name In the Barrow process the paper is pretreated m 
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Itguid baths wriich noiitfahzo actual or potcntiat acidity before the 
Item {S laminated Thesel»quid baths, in which thechemicalsactto 
deacidity the paper are equally important for the preservation 
of paper that is not to be laminated The restorative measure of 
addmg moisture to the dehydrated, brittle paper takes place 
sin)ultaneously In a recent article Dr RiCharCiD Smith relates the 
fc'Suiit. of a study of map papers testing both the aqueous or 
chemical baths and the nonaqueous treatments as protection 
against the development of harmful acidtty m the paper ' The 
results indicated that both the aqueous and nonaqueous z 
Trrntments are effective m deacidifying paper and that the 
nonaqueous treatments provide more protection against future 
development of harmfuiacrdity However, the librarian should note 
that althougb deacidif ication treatments do extend the longevity of 
tho maps, they do not extend the life of map paper indefinitely 

It fS not unusual to have a map arrive at the library framed with a 
wnod backmg This backing should be removed immediately 
Ln'cause the resms and acids in the wood darken and weaken a 
map Airborne moisture collects m loosely fitted frame and stains 
tho contents It is not unlikely that the matting and the paper behind 
It are highly ac^d and should also be removed 

Lamination, the process in which a combination of cellulose, 
acetate film, and usually a strengthening tissue are applied to the 
Sides of a document or map by using heat and pressure, is a 
recommended method of preservation, if the entire map is to be 
repaired and strengthened Laminating andchcmical baths require 
training and skill and should be done by specialists This process is 
recommended only for those maps receiving frequent or constant 
use and for those which are at thi point where they cannot be 
repaired by traditional methods It is not advisable to use heat- 
sealablP types of plastics for archival maps and documents as this 
process IS irreversible 

Atmospheric Impurities 

Few of us today are unaware of the unsueo impurities m the 
air which harm people -and damage maps Sulphur diOxide, 
hydrogen, sulfides, ammonia^ nitrogen dioxide, ozone and 
aerosols are known contributors to the decomposition of paper No 
library is safe from the impurities in polluted air. thusthe librarian 
stands to gam from the current campaigns to nd the nation of 
polluted air Air conditioning, either through room or central 
systems, will f*!(er the air. elimmatmg some of the noxious gases 
and minip-ii/mg chemical deterioration 
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Temperature 

Heat, though essential tor thecomfortofthepatronsof the library, 
helps produce condit»ons necessary for the growth of moid and 
fungi, encourages the presence of rodents and insects, and 
accelerates the chemical deterioration of paper. The heat of 
accidental fires will damage maps even though untouchadby the 
flames Intense heat causes paper to lose its fold strength and to 
become brittle This condition also results when maps have been 
stored in an unventiiated, uninsulated room near radiators or in 
lighted display cases. Low temperatures and low humidity act to 
decrease the rate of deterioration, and refrigeration of library 
materials prolongs their useful life Controlled temperatures 
ranging from 60"' -75° should be maintained Air conditioning, by 
improving the ventilation, also decreases the rate of deterioration 
Needless to say. fire preventive measures are essential at all times 
and should be checked periodically 

Moisture 

The moisture with which librarians are concerned is water vapor or 
humidity in the air To a certain degree such moisture is needed for 
the preservation of maps, for it sustains the flexibility of the paper, 
but either excessive moisture or insufficient moisture may be 
harmful The absence of water vapor does inhibit the rate of 
bleaching, but it weakens the paper f^old and fungi arc 
encouraged and thrive m moist environments. (See below ) Floods 
of any kind, whether caused by leaking pipes, water from fire 
hoses, or natural disasters are the librarian's nightmare Spilled 
drinking water and coffee are minor disasters of the same order 
When they do occur, the librarian must act quickly to remove the 
stains and dirt, and dry the maps before they become soft and spongy 
and disintegrate Techniques developed and used to save the 
library materials damaged by the 1966floodsin Florence. Italy are 
benefiting all libraries and have been called to use m the recent 
Moods in Harnsburg. Pennsylvania and Corning. New York 

Humidity control is the most effective means of preventing mold 
growth and thereby decreasing the chemical deterioration of 
maps For optimum preservation, the relative humidity should be 
maintained at 50%-60% Where central air conditioning is not 
available, the humidity may be reduced or increased by mechanical 
units A direct reading hygrometer is useful m the environmental 
control of all library materials 
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Light 

Either excessive light or insufficient light is damagmg to maps. 
Natural or artificial visible light bleaches the colors m maps. The 
ultraviolet light present m daylight and m fluorescent lamps causes 
the paper «n maps to become brittle and lose strength if exposed for 
prolonged periods. Maps exposed to these harmful rays become 
particularly sensitive to damage by alkalis during restorative 
processes Display cases rarely are constructed ?or optimum 
protection of the materials displayed Thewmdow glass does not 
filter out the ultraviolet rays, and the fluorescent tubes emit the 
same dangerous rays. To minimize the damage of the light, 
protective plastic sleeves especially made for this put pose may be 
used over the ordinary fluorescent tubes Also available are 
fluorescent lights with a special coating which eliminates the 
ultraviolet rays Surprisingly, incandescent light is the l^ast 
damaging to maps and is probably the least expensive lighting to 
use However, one must not overlook the fact that light is also an 
ally, in that it hinders the growth of fungi and routs vermin. 

Mechanical Damage 

Mechanical damage results Uom acttof^ of thoughtless use'-s 
rodents household insects, and somettmes poor storarjo Also 
included in this classtfication might be surface soil, repairs, and 
organic damage resulting from mold and fungi Avoidable damage 
IS done to maps by uninformed librarians with good intentions who 
use pressure sensitive tapes for mending synthetic adhesives 
hiyuly acfd paper for protective folders, imnroper storage, wood 
backing m map frames, and af^::Teiif lammation 

People-type Damage 

One of the basic prmcipies m the repair and restoration of maps is 
to do nothing which cannot be undone When repairing nps or 
tears, the reinforcing material should be affixed to the paper with a 
bonding medium which is soluble in water Pressure sensitive 
tape should never be used to repair maps, such repairs are only 
temporary and the chemicals m some adhesives leave a stam that 
can not be removed Some tapes make claims to be non staining 
and more permanent, but because there islittleinformationonthe 
materials m these adhesives. it is advisable to avoid them Polyvinyl 
acetate formulas, for example, are good ad^^^si^es and nothmn 
more They make very strong bonds which may or may not be 
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reversible Use only theendorsed products from a reputable supply 
house, and even then the reversibility should be checked before 
applying to valuable maps 

Maps should be kept dust and d«rt free. However, selection of 
folders and wrappers warrants careful attention. Highly acid, 
foexpensive cover papers w <l do more damage than the dust Acid 
in low grade paper migrates rapdily to the material in contact with 
It Newsprint, besides being highly acidic, absorbs and retains 
moisture producing ideal conditions for mold growth and^»hould 
not be used Employing acid free folders protects the map from 
user damage, and dust and dirt, and reduces restoration costs. 

Rodentt and Insects 

The map librarian mustguardconstantly against those* rodents and 
insects which live in dark recesses of the building and emerge in 
search of food» and those invisible agents such as mold and fungi 
which live on and destroy library materials. Of the seventy species 
of insects attacking library materials, the most commonly found 
and easily recognized are silverfish, cockroaches, and termites 
Silvertish devour paper for the starch and gelatin content; 
cockroaches thnve on glue and paste; and termites will take 
possession of a drawer of maps and continue to eat until the 
contents are shredded and digested Rodents, most often rats and 
m:ce. enjoy the seclusion and the warmth of map drawers and the 
abundance of available food in the form of paste, glue, and paper 
which they not Only eat but shred for nests Preventive measures 
tor control of insects and rodents are necessary at all times 
professional exterminators making regular visits, and simple 
preventive steps taken by the librarian can eliminate these 
destructive creatures It is far easier and less expensive to prevent 
the appearance of rodents than it is to combat and exterminate 
them once tney have established residence 

Moid and Fungi 

Mold and fungi have been mentioned several times and deserve 
t^peciai consideration Invisible to the naked eyeand present in the 
air about us. they are quite harmless until they find ideal growing 
conditions a humid, warm environment and subdued light and 
plenty of nourishment Proper lighting and controlled temperature 
ar^d moisture will discourage fungus growth At the first sight of the 
powdery deposits characteristic of fungi on the surfaces of 
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infected materials, positive action to correct the temperature and 
humidity is necessary. All materials affected should be either 
brushed or vacuumed— outdoors if possible. If neglected, the 
affected paper becomes stained and serious erosion occurs in the 
surface of the paper. Ultimately, the paper will become soft and as 
absorbent as blotting paper, and eventually it wilt be reduced to 
a crumbling pulp. 

One can distinguish between acid and fungus deterioration. Acid 
causes the paper to become brittle and to cracK when folded. Paper 
attacked by fungi can still be handled and folded without breaking 
even though it is soft and weak. Papers vary in their ability to 
resist fungi depending on the chemical treatment duffng the 
manufacturing process. Because theaverage librarian is unable to 
detect fungi res.stant paper he should be prepared to provent fungi 
growth by environmental control. 

Foxing is the term used to describe the discoloration and brown 
spots seen in old paper. Itindicatesthatatsometimeorotherfungi 
have been at work. The best available information on foxing is to be 
found in a study done in 1935 by Thomas liams and T.C. Beckwith 
at the Huntington Library.* 

Storage ^ 

The responsibility and care of maps begins when they arrive at the 
library It is a good practice to store maps flat and with as few folds 
as possible Maps usually come rolled orfolded. and once removed 
from the shipping container, they should be flattened for storage. 
W W Easton recommends ironing themaptoremovethefolds.* If 
the map is not needed for immediate use. i suggest that it first be 
placed on a clean flat surface under weights and allowed to remain 
there for two or three weeks. This simple procedure will remove 
most of the roll and folds and is to be preferred to the ironing 
process The less contact the map has with heat the better, for heat 
accelerates the dehydration of the paper and lessens its durability. 
If necessary, cleaning and repair work should be completed before 
storing 

The map librarian should know both his collection and his clients 
before making the decision to back or laminate his maps Through 
experience the British Museum learned that it was false economy 
to file modern reference maps without backing them with quality 
paper or fabric Theconstantuseof these maps required repairs in 
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excess of what the original backing would have cost. A good rule to 
follow is to back or laminate those maps used frequently or that are 
in a weakened condition and disintegrating. It is costly and 
unnecessary to back ait maps. Contrary to poputar betief, good 
quality paper for backing will outlast fabric whose longevity is 
limited to between 20 to 30 years. Perhaps thofuturo will find maps 
made on deacidified paper and laminated before they reach the 
library 

Proper storage is of great importance for it minimizes the wear and 
tear noT only m patron use but in the retrieval and refiling. The best 
protective storage for maps is filing in acid-free folders in the 
horizontal drawers sometimes referred to a^ htc. print or plan 
cases It is generally agreed that map cases should beof steel for 
durability and the drawers should be no more than two inches 
deep A report^on various types of map equipment including a list of 
the manufacturers of steel map filing cases written by Catherine 
Bahn for the 1961 Special Libraries Association Committee on 
Standards.^ and J. Douglas Hill's discussion on equipment for 
storing odd shaped maps, atlases, globes, plastic relief maps, and 
rolled maps both present valuable data tooeusedwhoff'selecting 
map storage equipment.' The most recent variation of the metal 
storage case resembles a chest-type freezer and holds over one 
thousand maps per unit Each map has an individual acid free 
folder which is hung in a vertical position. This is more suited to the 
large size maps, but will accommodate smaller sizes. These cases 
tend to be ^pensive and out of the price range of libraries on 
limited budgets. For those who do not have map cases and whose 
budget limitations delay their purchase, a temporary, simple file 
may be made with plywood sheets and either 2" x 4" or 4" x 4" 
uprights The plywood may be cut to any size specifications and 
Will provide a solid flat storage surface. The maps must be 
protected from dust by inserting them in acid free, individual 
folders which absorb the wear caused by sliding the map in and out 
of the wooden shelves. Thrifty librarians can make folders of acid 
free paper which will prevent the transmission of acid from one 
map to another Money spent for good storage facilities not only 
improves operating efficiency but also saves later expenses in 
restoration 

The Future 

Modern technology will indeed have a great impact on map 
libraries In these days of instant everything, maps are being 
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produced by computers, so it can be assumed they may eventually 
be transmitted by means other than their usual form With the 
computer, the medium could well be video tape. While books and 
newspapers have been microfilmed for severaf years, the 
microfilming of maps has lagged. Thereare reasons for this. Books 
may be easily microfilmed by almost any individual after simple 
instruction, but maps, by their very nature and size, need an expert 
photographer because each marking is information that must 
appear if the reproduction is to be of value. Nonetheless, the 
microfilming of maps must increase; for try as we may. we cannot 
accumulate original maps ad infinitum. Microfilming is one means 
of preserving these for posterity. It would eliminate significant 
problems and would make map handling easier for the user and the 
librarian Problems of transporting would be minimized, and size 
control could be governed by the reader. Not to be overlooked is 
economy storage costs would be less in both space and money: 
packing and shipping costs would be less; maintenance would be 
minimal; and rare maps would become available to a wider 
clientele. Until the day when microfilming and computerization 
have eliminated the map problems, librarians must act to conserve 
the valuable and rare maps in their collections. There is an 
abundance of information available on the preservation and 
maintenance of maps, and the problems confronting the map 
libranan are not insurmountable. Familiarization with the source 
materials, and application of the accepted practices of 
preservation and maintenance will increase the longevity of the 
map holdings m any lib^^ary. 
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In this age of automation many map librarians are questioning ttie 
economy and efficiency of the traditional card catalog Established 
libraries, as well as new ones, are looking to the computer for a 
faster and hopefully more economical tool for cataloging maps 
With many variations of computerized systems operating, 
the librarian considering automation for the ftrst time is 
undefstanoably perplexed This article will not provide all the 
answers, but is an attempt to give Ihe unimtiafed a better 
understanding of the problems involved. 

One of the first tasks of the map librarian contemplating 
automation is to define the objectives of the hbrary and the map 
collection within the larger System This may seem so self evident 
as to be unnecessary, but it is an important first step Aims of 
Organizations do change. A teachers' college becomes a 
university. A liberal arts college may expand into technical 
programs A government agency might shift from a closed research 
organization to one serving the general public. In any attempt to 
define the map library s goal, it is essential to know the users. Are 
they geographers, the general public, historians, city planners'^ 
How many enquiries are received daily, monthly'^ 

Onco the objectives are stated, a helpful next step is to compile a 
list of what you need to achieve those objectives Do you want a 
document retrieval, an information retrieval system, or a 
combination of boih'^ Some items are obviously more important 
than others, but at this stage, .ill should be listed and ranked Do not 
leave out elements because you think they might be too costly or 
impractical 
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Once you know what you would iiKe to get from a system, an 
examination should bemadeofatf the options open to you In most 
instances there are three choices. One is not to catalog the 
collection atall. if the clientele Is small and the collection has only a 
few thousand sheets, a simple classified arrangement may be all 
^ tha t is required to provide good service.' 

If it is^evident that a catalog is required, the decision will then be 
betwec n a manual system and an automated system. If there is an 
existing card catalog it should be thoroughly analyzed and all the 
oper^ions used to produce it should be flowcharted. Some minor 
modi|ications may satisfy your requirements and even save money 
If^ere is no card catalog remember there are several manual 
^ystems and these should all be examined/ 

I Manual systems are reasonably standardized though there is the 
\ ever-present controversy over choice of main entry Should it 
follow Anglo-American cataloging rules and be the author, or 
should it be area? In a computerized catalog there really is no 
main entry Lists or catalogs can be generated by area, author 
subject, or even date, scale, and language if you wish 



Manual systems and computerized systems should be compared, 
always Keeping your objectives m mind. Who should undertake this 
study^ In a large institution there will likely be a systems 
department If possible, a team consisting of at least a systems 
analyst and the map librarian should undertake the task It is not 
possible to enumerate all the factors that should be considered as 
these will vary from library to library. Some, however, apply to all 
types of collections. Availability of labor, the levels of skill and their 
costs must be major factors. Is computer time available and are 
there charges'' Are other parts of the library such as serials, loans, 
and acquisitions automated? Development of a system for maps 
alone would likely be uneconomical An automated system should 
be able to improve your service and provide benefits not possible 
with a manual system since the cost will certainly not be less and in 
fact may be considerably higher Hardware costs for both manual 
and automated systems should becompared including such items 
as card stock, typewriters. Catalog furn.ture. work sheets, and 
Keypunch machines 



In analyzing the two systems, the team should prepare a list of the 
advantages and disadvantages of both systems The State Library 
of Victoria (Australia), in its feasibility study, prepared the very 
useful table reproduced here 
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Table 3 

Computerized Book Catalog vs Manual Card Catalog 

Fixed m place 



1 + Portable 

2 * Compact and bound 



No special furniture and floor 
space required 

Machine files entries fast and 
according to arbitrary rules 



Machine assembles multiple 
file sequences from single 
master file 



^ Many entries can be scanned 
»n one glance without turning 

7 ^ Speedy and comfortable page 

turning 

8 Multiple copies of whole cat- 
alog costs relatively little 



9 + Saleable copies of whole cat 
alog or parts easily 
produced 

10 • Updating file requires phys- 

ical reproduction of old as 
well as new entries 

11 ~ Entries must usually bf^ab- 

breviated to save printing 
and paper costs 



Voluminous and liable to 
displacement of individual 
cards 

Special furniture and floor 
space required. 

Filing time-consuming, 
tedious, and prone to 
human error. 

Manual filing in multiple 
file sequences repeats tasks 
and invites inconsistencies 
in order of cards 

One or part of one entry 
can be scanned on one 
card 

Slow and fussy card 
moving 

Multiple copies of whole 
catalog prohibitively 
expensive 

Copies of v.hole catalog 
expensive and unsaleable 



+ New entnes intercolfated 
easily without changing 
old 

+ Card reproduction tech 
nology permits each 
entry to carry full unit 
information at negligible 
cost 
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Every printed Ime Costs 
equalty 



Rovision only attects new 
editions of the catalog 
and must await updating of 
whole file 

* Specia! acress files pastiy 
created from master file 
(t? g list of ail pfe-1850 
publications may be pro- 
ducen by scanninci puoii- 
cation date field and pnnt- 
ir»q f)nlv pre-1850 entrmsi 

Trained staff and special 
equipment m^st be pro- 
vided to prodi ce machine 
readable cataloging and 
operate the computerized 
catalog system 

- New financial support cate- 
gories must be established. 

Development costs high 



Long unit cards may be 
reproduced at a negitbible 
cost increase over short 

tiOftS 

Revision limited to mcor- 
rect cards, may be im- 
mediate, and corrects all 
hard copy at once 

Special catalogs must 
be compile(i by hand and 
reproduced individually. 



Tramed staff and stand- 
ard equipment are already 
in library 



^ Funds may be drawn from 
existing financial support 
categories 

* Systems time-tested and 
standardized 



Each library situation is different ar^d there may be additional iterns 
m your list Point number 14 concerning special files might be 
considerably expanded The spin-offs from a computer system are 
many Accession lists can be generated, as can lists by title, scale, 
date, or language 

In your analysis it will doubtless be easier to examine the manual 
systems Most are in general use m many libraries Costs are easily 
obtained an(j) the advantages and disadvantages are already well 
known Automated systems vary greatly as the descriptions which 
follow show Unlikg the card catalog, each computer system is 
used m only pne h6rary Any comparison of costs, benefits, and 
drawbacks v/ill. therefore, depend on what you mean by a 
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computerized system Development costs of new systems can be 
hjgh. 

Automation ts not a panacea. It can be helpful, and it can 
accomplish some things that would not otherwise be possible. At 
the same time it can create its own problems and prove to be 
expensive. 

A Look At Some Operating Systems . . . 

Arizona State University, Hayden Library (Tempe, AHzona)* 

This library, with a collection of over 70.000 sheets, began 
automation in January 1973. Unlike most systems, it is essentially 
an mformation retrieval system rather than a document retrieval 
system The system is a modification of one used for the 
University's Southwest Environment Data Bank and* therefore, 
development costs were low. A descriptive rather than publisher s 
title is given as well as subjects, scale, date, language, and 
projection. There is no upper limit for subject information though 
most sheets would require no more than six headings. 

The system provides a computer produced shelf list on card stock, 
a printout, and/or a COM (computer-output microform) fiche or 
film The list is a KWIC/KWOC index. Once the descriptor 
parameters have been determined, indexing is rapid and up to 50 
sheets/titles can be processed a day. Although the system has 
been m operation for only a few months, the map librarian reports 
that user response has been very favorable. 

University of California (Santa Cruz, California) 

The system in operation at the University of California was first 
proposed by Carlos Hagen for his collection at Los Angeles.^ A 
Single eighty column IBM card is used to record information, 
largely in code form. Maps are classified according to the Library of 
Congress G schedule and partial title is given. A numerical code of 
five digits is used for publisher, and codes are also used for form, 
language, projection, and location An accession number is given 
to each sheet and this is used for recording circulation. Cardsare 
punched and the catalog is a computer-produced printout. Each 
essue of the catalog gives a summary of the L.C classification and 
an explanation of the codes 
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Illinois State University (Normal, Illinois) 

The Illinois State Umverstty system also utilires the Library ot 
Congress G schedule. Codes were developed for publishers, 
projection, language, etc . and the information recorded on three 
punched cards. A printout is produced, arranged by L C 
classification number with short or abbreviated title Printouts are 
also planned for area, subject, sub-area, and publisher 

Laval Untvemlty Library (Quebec, Canada) 

CARTESS, the automated cataloging syst i^m and 
CARTOMATIQUE. a system for handling maps through 
microreproduction and an optical selector 'Kodak's Miracode) 
have been in use at Laval since 1971. With CARTESS. 32 types of 
data are recorded and transferred to magnetic tape for computer 
use. Two printouts, one by area with subject. s :ale, dates, etc. and 
one by subject followed by area are produced although lists could 
be made by any data field. The two systems are in fact 
complementary sub-systems, one permitting bibliographic 
control, the other documents control 

McMaster University, Map Library (Hamilton, Ortario, Canada) 

A computentzed system was introduced at MnMaster m 1966 ^ 
the original program remained unchanged until 1970. A uniQ 
hierarchical code was developed which places maps with reid 
characteristics in proximity As in the Santa Cruz system, an 60 
column IBM card is used to record the information, which is in 13 
fields. Considerable modifications were made in 1970 and the 
following data is now included: 10 number, title (as it appears on 
the map), scale, metric indicator, type of scale (leagues, miles, 
etc ). area. dale, two subjects, language, projection, height, relief, 
color, and format 

A code was also devised for the subjects After 1 * . years with 5.000 
•tems cataloged, there wereoniy 35 additions to the subject tables 

Simon Fraser University Library (Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) 

The Simon Fraser University program has been in operation with 
only slight modifications smce 1968 Mapsare classified using ♦ le 
Library of Congress G schedule Information is entered on a 
coding sheet key-punched, and put on tape Classification. 
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pfoiection, language, location, and form are coded, all except 
classification are printed out >n full m the catalog listings A 
classified (sheif list) and an alphabetical list by area are produced 
as well as one by subject. A map may be given up to six subject 
headings. 

In 1973 a listing by historical periods was generated Maps within 
each period are arranged alphabetically by area name 

U.S. Defense Mapping Agency Topographic Center (Washington, D,C.) 

One of the pioneers in automation, the Defense Mapping Agency 
{formerly Army Map Service) began using punched cards in 1945. 
Following reorganization of the library in 1968 on the basis of 
function rather than type of material, work was started on an 
automated system that would analyze data from any form --booKs. 
maps, journals, documents, photographs. An optical character 
recognition system (OCR) is used to produce the input tape for the 
computer. A pilot test of 25.000 records for maps, books, and 
documents was done in 1972 and in January 1973 the system was 
fully implemented The system produces catalog cards in filing 
order, accession lists, query responses, and statistical summaries 
Accession lists are daily with cumulations every two weeks. 

Records from approximately 120.000 maps and texts have now 
been added to the master file. It is estimated that it will take about 
four years to convert theentirecoilection of about 1.700.000 maps. 
130.000 nonperiodical texts, and 50.000 periodical issues."^ 

U.S. tiDrary of Congress, Geography and Map Division 

The MARC II format already adopted for monographs is being 
implemented to catalog maps. The system is a document retrieval 
system to control single sheet maps with a relatively small staff 

The MARC II system for maps is compatible with standard Library 
of Congress procedures and the description and subject analysis is 
similar to manual cataloging The Library of Congress G schedule 
IS used and Anglo- American Cataloging Rules are followed for 
description and entry. The work sheet provides 14 fixed-field data 
elements such as date, publisher, projection, etc Elements in 
variable fields include author, title, imprint. Author, subject, and 
Shelf list catalog are produced in both card and book form 
Accessions and authority lists, as well as printouts by area, subject, 
and date in various combinations can also be produced 
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In the spnngof 1 973 MARC records on tape were made avaiiable to 
interested libraries on a monthly basis The subscription service is 
$400 per year, but a map test tape containing approximately 200 
records is available for S20 
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The Adminlsiratioh of a Map Library 

Carlos B. Hagen 



Tho purpose of ttiis article is to give a general admmistrative 
overview to those undertaking the formation and/or administration 
of a map library Becauseof the number of emerging map libraries, 
my observations wiii be mostly about sfnall and medium sized 
libraries Most of my experience is in the development and 
administration of a large map library* but I will omit most 
specialized topics and concentrate on the overall administrative 
subjects of general concern that affect small as well as large map 
libraries. 

From the time he assumes his responsibilities a map librarian is 
faced With a multitude of administrative decisions. Fortunately or 
unfortunately— depending upon your point of view— most have 
little to do with what the libranan has learned m library school 
Such decisions cover an immense range of subjects from 
architectural specifications to design of office filing systems, from 
public relations to specifications for specialized equipment such as 
paper cutters, or designs tor versatile keyboards for office 
typewriters 

On the wholo an administrative job as a map librarian can be very 
fascmatirig. ar>d very demanding, but can also be utterly frustrating 
and at times depressing 
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Administrative Affiliation 

In the academic environment at least, the two usual possibilities are 
for a map library to be a part of the library system or of an academic 
department, generally one of theearth sciences such as geography 
or geology Both possibilities offer advantages and disadvantages. 
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Affiliation With an academic department generatly means that the 
faculty will have moreextensive knowledge of the library matenafs 
and a good understanding of the library's needs. The negative 
aspects however can be numerous. Budgets generally are 
inadequate, especially in terms of personnel and the possibilities of 
hiring professional staff. Collection development and library 
policies are closely subordmate to the ne^ds of the particular 
department without much consideration for the overall needs of 
the rest of the campus or the surrounding community. Moreover, 
service patterns usually are stronly biased toward the faculty and 
students of the academic department involved at the expense of a 
wider service pattern that considers the needs of the community at 
large 

Affiliation with a library system generally means steadier and more 
balanced budgets in the long run besides the assurance that 
eventually the library most surely will be staffed by employees at 
the professional level. Collection development and ^ -^vice 
patterns generally are geared to serve the entire campus and * 
surrounding community uniformly. On the negative side, a map 
librarian may often find quite a lack of understanding and 
sympathy from high level administrators who still, in many 
systems, reqard maps as sort of low priority, second class library 
matenals Moreover, efforts to collect complementary map 
matenals (t e atlases, travel guides, periodicals, referervce books, 
etc ) can often cause friction with other library sections or 
departments 

In the long range I am inclined to advise affiliation with the library 
System although the gap of understanding, indifference, or lack of 
symp <thy that often develops from the library administration 
toward the needs of the maplibrary can become a major source of 
frustration This is an area where a map librarian has to become an 
efficient public relations person and 'seH" his library and services 
to the administration, a task that often requires great skill, patience, 
and perseverance 

Size, Scope, Services, and Collection Development 

One of the first overall administrative tasks for map librarians is to 
determine the eventual size, scope and services of the map library, 
which in turn will determine the acquisition policiesofth? library 
Such a determination should not be a rigid one. It should have some 
flexibility, and the basis for decision should be subject to 
evaluation at least on a yearly basis, taking into consideration 
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service paiterns. users demands, and changes in thecommunity 
served There are two important questioiv m this regard that I 
would like to touch on briefly: 

Should the map htjrary be only a map room or also collect 
complementary materials {i.e atlases, aerial photographs, 
periodicals, reference books, clippings, etc.)? Personally, I do not 
favor the artificial concept of a map room based on the traditional 
and arbitrary division by theformatof the materials, I advocate the 
concept of a dynamic centralized cartographic information center 
that supplements the core collection of maps with some of the 
:matertais mentioned above,^ This concept can easily cause 
conflicts and frictions with other library departments or sections 
within a library system; still another area where the administ«*ator 
must exercise great qualities of skill, patience, and public relations. 

Should the map library collect rare and historical maps? t mention 
this because such materials have high status, are highly respectec 
and liked, and any map library administrator will, sooner or later, 
face some influential pressures to collect them at the expense of 
more routine and contemporary materials. However, such rare and 
historical maps are extremely expensive and. despite their high 
status and attractiveness, often serve a ^ery small though select 
and influential clientele. A decision is generally very difficult and 
demands great will power, diplomacy, and a very clear mind, 
coupled with foresight and a sense of balance and values 

Physical Facilities 

Most library administrators have little or no contact with architects 
or engineers However, a map library presents a number of very 
unusual requirements of space and location. Just to mention one 
engineering and architectural specification of crucial importance, 
the steet torage cases for maps cor; bined with the maps they hold 
are so heavy that structural considerahons make it almost 
mandatory that a map library should be located on a ground floor 
Moreover, banks ot r:eiling lightsshould be coordinated according 
to the location of ihe cases which, due tc ^heir massive proportions 
and weight, become almost p^manent Some years ago I prepared 
a report for the library system of the University of California, 
Fanta Cruz in which I discussed in some detail a number of 
administrative decisit is concerning the physical setting and 
facilities of a map library 
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Personnel 

A crucial administrative decision that must be made early, 
especially in terms of projected budgets, is whether the library will 
eventually be staffed by professional or non-professional staff By 
professional, I mean persons with degrees tn subjects such as 
cartography, geography, engineering, and especially library 
science. Non-professional staff are persons without such degrees 
or casual part time employees such as student assistants Of 
course, an important consideration is budget, because the rates for 
professional staff are generally more than tvyice as much as those 
for non-professionals Another consideration, the importance of 
Which t cannot over emphasize, is permanency of the personnel A 
map library, especially as it grows larger, offers many unusual and 
complex problems and situations that are not taught in any school 
but must be learned on the job. It generally takes many months to 
tram an employee of a map library well, and to lose that person after 
a short time represents a losswhichcan be far more serious than a 
similar loss in other more traditional library services or 
departments 

As a rule of thumb, the larger and more complex a map library 
becomes, the greater the need it has for competent professional 
staff This IS why. despite the higher cost, I strongly advocate the 
use of some professionals, even m smaller operations, and 
especially so in this age of information retrieval, automation, and' 
information explosion 

Acquisitions 

This IS of course a subject closely related to other administrative 
decisions such as affiliation, sue. scope and services One of the 
first administrative tasks of a map librarian should be the 
preparation of an acquisitions and collection development policy 
This should not be a rigid policy but a flexible one that could be 
subiect tc yearly evaluation It also should be highly responsive to 
the changing needs of the community served This is of coufsea 
highly individual matter for each institution, but for an overall view 
there are a couple of articles that could be recommended for 
persons preparing some general guidelines on this important 
matter * 

Budget Preparation 

The preparation of a map library budget can be a very taxing and 
^ confusing task when first initiated, and especially if there are no 
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other frames uf reference available This isanothervery individual 
subject that may vary greatly from Institution to institution. 
However, in an effort to present at least a basic framework. \ 
present now what I consider to be the minimum budgets for the 
orderly development of a small and a medium sized map library 

Projected Expenditures for a Small Site Map Library 

(Goal of 20,000-25.000 maps in a five year period) 



one year 

Acquit itlonb budget 

Basic alluLatfOft 

Personnel budget 

One L T 
LA 111 

Two StuUefU 
HbbistHfits L A 1 

HuJJtlfi CO^^tS lib".?* 

Total 



five years 



$4,000 



9 000 
3 900 

11 600 

?4 500 
3 700 

S26.200 



$20,000 



ib% yearly increments) 



Year 1 

Yoar 3 

Yf»ar 4 

Ye-a' 6 



28 200 
29600 
31.100 

32.700 
34 300 



Total S yr per: $155,900 



Equipment and Furniture budget 

Map Ldst/s 1-000 
-rate of 1 000 fT^'^ps ^, f}r.*wi»r nfnlj 

KUp fuidfrs ^00 

fV^dtl cinfj tpiophor.*' 1 000 

:^trr.retar.al supp- b I'OO 

Total $4,000 Total 5 yr per : $20,000 

Pr.ijf-rtpfl Coot fo' 

.i ^ yj r , 3 $196,000 
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Projected Expenditures for a Medium Size Map Library 

(Goaf of 50,000-75,000 maps m a five year pertod) 

on« yMr five years 

Acqtiitltlont budgtt 







% 




Basic allocation 


$8,000 


•» 


$40,000 


P«r»onnel budget 








One L-ni 


11.000 


(5^ yearly mcremenls j 


Two L 11 


20 200 


Year 1 


55.600 


Thfoo student 




Year ? 


58.400 


assistants LA i 


^7 200 


Year 3 


61.300 




48.400 


Year 4 


64 400 




7 ?CK1 




67.600 


Total 


S55.600 


Total 5-yr. per : 


S307.300 



Equipment and Furniture budget 

Map casos 2 
{rate 1.000 rnaps 5 cl''awnr umti 
Other -^^hcU-jny ^ CKK) 

Map tc 'ders i i"Ki 

Specia- zpde'^ijtpfnpnf i ckkj 

Mn»i an'i te'ept^onp \ 2f>0 

O^jCO f»quipnnent SOO 

S^rf^f.iri^} f,i;ppj,^s 300 

Total $7,000 



Total 5 yr. per.: $35,000 

.1 '.-Vf p*-r..;'1 $362,000 



• L jf>o' pe'*of'ntfrj f>v pf-rf.'-» i ♦•Mf''» tht* qt-r^e'rii tib^afy System fs«.icM 

'i'itjf»S ftC ; 



Technical Processing 

Perhaps the most tmportant administrative decision mthtsareais 
whether thp collection will be cataloged or simply classified 
Cataloging a map. like cataloging a book, implies extracting a 
number of identifying elements of the map and anting them dowr. 
on a variable number of catalog cards On the other hand. 
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classification ts a much simpler process that entails simply 
assigning the map a call number by area, subject, scale, etc and 
ftlmg it away 

Cataloging is of course the ideal solution and especially so when it 
IS combined with automatiof> techniques. The map library is then 
able to produce frequent and up to date computer printouts 
arranged conveniently by area, publisher, subject, scale, or any 
►Other Identifying element for maps. 

in the last few years virtually Jozens of articles about possible 
automation m the map library have appeared. But the basic fact still 
remains the same; namely, before the data is entered on to 
computer tapes, someone must manually process every single 
map Even if the process is done with very simplified cataloging 
(using form sheets with spaces tor checkmarks) and with the 
relatively inexpensive labor of student assistants, it may require 
several thousands of man hours of labor to properly catalog even a 
small collection. 

Given the low priority that is generally assigned to maps in library 
systems, the basic practical nile that an administrator must 
remember is that the larger the collection the more difficult the task 
of cataloging and therefore the greater the difficulty of eventually 
preparing an automated catalogin the form of computer printouts. 
Smaller collections (of something up to about 10.000 maps) have 
much greater chances of successfully undertaking such a project, 
because it means less work For a larger map collection a partial 
solution might be to catalog only part of it. for example, the most 
frequently used portion, or only the new incoming materials The 
latter solution is the one attempted by the Library of Congress for 
the well known MARC tapes Several years ago. I proposed a 
system of automated data processing for a maplibrary.'^Uptothe 
present it has not been possibleto implement Such a system at the 
UCLA Map Library due to Its large size. However, this proposal was 
used as a basis for an automated catalog at the Map Library of the 
University of California at Santa Cruz which at that time had only 
about 5.000 maps Now. with more than twice that amount the 
system is still m operation and extremely successful 

Whether or not the collection is cataloged, the administrator must 
Choose a system of classification for its holdings This isanolher 
crucial decision that once taken is verydifficulttoieverse. Inmap 
library literature there are a number of excellent articles published 
giving comparisons and evaluations of various systems of map 
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Classification. I am inclined torecommendtheLibraryof Congress 
system of classification especially m view of the nation-wide 
distribution of the MARC tapes and the fact that the LC system is 
rapidly becoming a sort of standard in the library field. At the UCLA 
Map Library we have a numt>er of reservations about the LC 
system, and we have had to introduce a number of revisions, but on 
the whole it can be said that it is a fairly satisfactory system that can 
be used by large as well as small map libraries Classification is 
discussed m depth in this publication by Mary Larsgaard and 
Ralph Ehrenberg. 

Flies 

One of the first and most crucial tasks for an administrator is to 
establish the basis of a good filing system, something that must be 
done with plenty of foresight and room for expansion. If this is not 
done, and especially if the library operates with part-time 
employees subject to frequent turnover, the result in a few years 
can be absolute chaos. For regular office files, there a number of 
filing equipment companies that distribute booklets as a 
public service These give some general advice as to file 
organization However, for the map library, the administrator must 
design systems geared to more specialized needs'" 

At the UCLA Map Library, besides a number of specialized files 
(map indexes, equipment, etc ). our two major files aretheoffice 
files and the map information files A system that I am inclined to 
recommend for general office files is a decimal system similar to 
the Dewey For example, personnel may be assigned the general 
number 100 and sub-divisions withm that category {e g payroll, 
employment applications, time sheets, etc ) may be assigned 
numbers ending in tens, sub-divisions of those subjects may be 
assigned numbers ending in units, and from then on decimal sub- 
divisions can be added as the need arises. Our map information 
files are geared mostly to our acquisitions program The material m 
these files is divided atphabeticaiiy by countries and within each 
country by agencies and dealers Withm each one of these 
divisions the material is further sub-divided into three kinds of 
folders a) folders containing invoices, statements, and other such 
accounting materials, b) folders containing only correspondence, 
c) folders containing only catalogs price lists, promotional 
material and such 

Finally. I would iiKe to recommend tha; an equipment file be 
established from the beginning As mentionrd earlier, most of the 
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equipment in the map library :s (atrly specialized, ar^tj often »s 
produced by smaii concerns, or one-man compantas, whose 
advertisements may only be found buried m the pages of large 
catalogs. To collect all such matenai »n a centralized file arranged 
by types of equipment can save an immense amount of labor and 
greatly expedite the purchase of specialized equipment 



Professional Affiliations 

Even if the map library is small, I strongly recommend affiliation 
with several map library associations. The bulletins, proceedings, 
directories, and other materials published frequently by these 
associations contain a wealth of specialized articles and reports 
that can be of immense help to the administrator of a map library 
regardless of its size, scope, or aims. The three very active 
associations that I strongly recommend are the Geography and 
Map Division of the Special Libraries Association, the Western 
Associatisjn of Map L ibraf les and the Association of Canadian Map 
LibftJf >e5 

V\nMy \ would iike to recumrneiid to any administrator of a map 
tihrary not to losr^ contact With the materials of his library. Often, 
The pressures of administrative work and the demands of duties 
relating to budget preparation, administrative reports, meetings, 
puhhc relations efforts, etc are such that, almost unnoticed, the 
administrator may fmd that he is losmg touch with the actual 
M.widting processing, and reference work with maps I especially 
oeiic^ve t^iat acquisitions tind fpference work with maps areof the 
utfTiost importance My recommendation to any administrator is 
nf'vt'M aliocato less than 25% of his time to keeping abreast of the 
f -IS? ( fj.^riuinq world m.ip publishinq and the changing public 
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proceedings of that con'e-ence A recipient of a 197^-73 Council 
on Library Resources Fellowship, he has visited a number of 
archives and hbranes m the United States, Canada, and England 
during the past year 

Marie T. Capps earned a BA tn EducatiCin from Cf^ntr a! Washir^v^tt^n 
State College m Ellensburg. Washington m I948and an MSLS from 
the State University of New York at Albany in 1968 She is currently 
the rnap and manuscript l»brar»an at the United States Military 
Academy L ibrary West Point New York 

B. F. Phillips roceiv(?d a BA from the University of British Cohimhia 
jf) 1953 and a BLS ^ron^. the University of Toronto the foi!owirjy 
year He has worked asa reference librarian in both university and 
pubhc library settings, m the latter m the history and sociology divi- 
sion where his responsibilities included the map collection In 
i9f>S he became head of the Social Sciences Division of the newly 
( TfMttMj Strnon ^razQr University at Burnaby. British Columbia Un- 
rler his rJiroctton amapcollectiunwasdevelopcd (Currently 45. 000 
sr»eets) and d seoarate position of map curator vas created He 
developed one of the first Computerised map catalogs in North 
America 

Carlos Hagen nns been if» Lr»af ge of i^f UCL A Map Library of^e 
of the largest map libraries in western U S ~ for the last ten years 
Ht/ 1.^ also Audio- Visual v")onsultant for the UCLA Library and has 
rif»qrpe«; .i enqmeertng g»'Oqraj;hy .md 'ihrary S'::ien(.'» Mf* ha*. 
.% ttten a number of articles m rT»ap iibrananshtp ( artoqrapl'iy in 
t^'irrnatjon retrieval and soun-J recordmgs 
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